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For Forest and Stream and Rod an1_Gun, 


MAKINEUCERS. cisely 2 Pp. M. On Sunday. 


and finally managed to “‘ pack” all our stuff through. 





H, here is a scene for a painter— 
A gleaming and glorified lake, 

With its framing of forest and prairie, 

And its etchings of thicket and brake ; 
With its grandeur and bo!dness of headland, 

Where the oaks and the tamaracs grow 
A-league with the sunlight of heaven, 

And the spirit-I'ke shadows below. 


per—partridge, 


Where the swallows skim over the surface, 
And quaff as they touch the clear wave; 

Where the rohins seek out the cool waters, 
And warily venture to lave; 

Where the sandpiper toys with the plashes, 
And whistles his passionate note, 

And the water-bugs sail like a navy 
Of fairies for battle afloat. 


dle against the side of the boat. 


care should be taken to avoid its occurrence. ) 


o'clock. It was a beautif 
Where the blackbirds go noisily over, 


And the mallards wing rapidly by, 

And the heron that flies like a snowflake 
Comes down from the clouds in the sky ; 

Where the bobolink lights on the flag-blade, 
But so proudly and prettily sings, 

Or watches askance the swift minnow 
That ont of his element springs, 


bed shortly after. 


a home-made bedstead of Dan’s handiwork). 


Where the lilics a-bloom on the surface, 
Held down by their cable-like stems, 
And the tints of the bright cardinalis 
Have the semblance of loveliest gems; 
Where the mosses and festoons are hanging 
In the riehest of fashion and fold, 
To decorate submarine dwellings 
O’er pavements of amber and gold. 


mill in one of Dan’s boats. 


get Dan to guide them in the way they should go. 


Where the soul of the mortal may worship 
In the freedom of unwritten creeds, 
Hearing many and joyous responses 
In the music that comes from the reeds; 
And where in my fancy I’ve pictured 
A temple that’s builded go high, 
It reaches in grandest proportions 
From the beautiful lake to the sky. 
—J. C. BURNETT, 


and a piece or two of maple sugar. 
eeping it as a present to the bishop. 


pretty ‘‘ soggy pack,” as he expressed it. 


time in their comfortable home. 
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For Forest and Stream and Rod and Gun. 


Chree Weeks Among the 
Goose and Zeaver. 


N Saturday, the 12th October, 1878, Foster and I started 
from Sherbrooke at 4p. m. At Scotstown we had tea, 
and there embarked on the engine of the gravel train to go 
as far as the end of the iron, our luggage having been de- 
posited, dogs, rifles and all, upon the gravel plow. On the 
same car was an Indian, his squaw and boy, two more dogs, 
traps, a huge basket, nearly large enough to have contained 
the party, but of which the contents were a mystery, a couple 
of guns anda birch bark canoe. Al. Warner, the engineer, 
behaved like a brick, and after arriving at the gravel pit, and 
taking out the loaded train and bringing it back to be refilled, 
he kindly ran his engine and plow on to Spring Hill, where 
we arrived about 11:30 the same evening. ° 
Routing out T. W. Odell, who has charge upon a contract 
at that point for some miles of road construction, we stayed 
the remainder of the night with him and the ‘‘ boys.” 
Stepping out early in the morning, we saw the Indian 
family camped by the side of the track. Odell was’ going 
over the same road as we for some distance ; so after loading 
wagon with our things, we started ahead to walk six miles 
to John Boston’s, where we arrived about 8:30, where John 
and his estimable wife got us up a glorious porterhouse steak 
for breakfast. While we were waiting for our meal, John’s 
little daughter came in and sang ‘‘ Pull for the Shore” for 
us. Just as we were going into breakfast our team of splen- 
did “grays” dashed up. We gave the driver his breakfast 
with us, and then drove up the Lake Road to Myers’ Mills, 
on Lake Megantic,; some eight miles froin Boston’s, where we 
arrived just at noon, watered the horses, paid the driver, and 
hired an immense canoe, into which we got our two boy oars- 
men, another boy, ourselves, Fee—the dog—and our luggage, 
It was pretty rough crossing the bay—some three miles. We 
Janded at the old “‘Pamy Camp,” and ‘‘toted” our things a 





pull, 


shore. 





through to Spider, had dinner, tied up 
might see, got our things together and we all three left for 


River, took some blankets, etc., of Dan’s, and then proceeded 
in the boat as far as the water would permit. 
cided to spend the night, but before 


further up the stream. There we left them and returned, 


huge tin cup of tea, and feel better, thank you. 

We are now lolling around the fire smoking, this find Mon- 
day evening, waiting for the moon to rise to try for a deer 
down the stream and pay a visit ‘to a camp of two trappers, 
Messrs. Hoyt and Nagle. After being out about four hours 
we returned, colder than charity, Dan with a wet limb which 
he had thrust into the mud. 

While down near the lake we distinctly heard a moose 
close to us, near enough to hear his feet making a sucking 
noise as they were withdrawn fromthe mud. This began to 
be exciting. The moon was very bright, but his majesty was 
among the thick alders and we didn’t get a shot at him, much 
toour chagrin. We also heard a deer in the bushes at another 
point, but did not see him either. Next morning we were u 
and off beti Dan carrying a load of steel traps. This 
looked like business, and so it proved before night, as I shall 
relate further on. After trudging about setting traps and 
seeing several partridges, which forbade shooting, we 
stopped at a likely looking spot for lunch. Dan had seen 
fresh sign of moose and offered to bet fifty cents that we 
would see a moose before night. Had we taken him up we 
should have lost the wager. Shortly after lunch we separated; 
Dan and Foster taking one direction, I another by Dan’s ad- 
vice. They kept up the stream ; I went off at right oo 
through a horrible windfall and swamp to a clearer place be- 
yond. There I stood for some minutes perfectly quiet, gaz- 
ing about. Soon I fancied I saw a dark object among some 
dead trees about a third of a mile distant. For a while it re- 
mained perfectly stationary, then I thought it had moved a 
little, then I was sure of it. It was either a bear or a moose ; 


mile through the woods to Denison Ball’s, on Spider Lake 
(so named from its resemblance), where we arrived at pre- 
Then we returned three times, 


Den (or Dan, as he is always called) had gone off a day or 
two before with Mr. Ryan, of Megantic, so we helped to 
bring in some wood, and Mrs. Ball got us up a splendid sup- 
, rock’ bins; tea with milk in it, and a fine 
three-pound trout slightly salted, etc., etc. After tea, at Mrs. 
Ball’s instance, we fired a couple of blank cartridges in quick 
succession, as @ signal in case Van might be within earshot. 
Not getting any reply, and after waiting a couple of hours, we 
made up our minds to turn quietly in. Just at this moment 
we heard Dan’s signal to his wife—a single blow of the pad- 
(Nothing will frighten 
game more quickly than this—not even a a oe 

se oop 

hurrah! here’s daddy and Mr. Ryan!” cry the five children ; 
and going out, there they were after all. They had been de- 
tained on account of the roughness of the lake, and had 
waited for the wind to f° down, arriving at about nine 
moonlight night, so we went to 

the landing to meet them. They had had “mighty” poor 
luck, and only brought seven musquash, which were handed 
over to Master Willy, the eldest boy, to skin. Then we had 
another grub and talked over the prospects, and piled into 


Monday morning - up bright and early. Foster and I slept 
like whipping-tops in one of Mrs. Ball’s comfortable beds (in 
As Dan had to 
go to Myers’ mill for flour and supplies for the hoase before 
we left for the woods, I decided to accompany him and help 
to ‘‘ pack” things back through the woods from the other 
lake. So, after a jolly grub at daybreak—6 a. m.—we started, 
Mr. Ryan in his boat on his way home, Dan and I for the 


Rendus la we found three coves from Vermont, ve to 

fter 
some ‘‘talkee-taikee” they left for Rush Lake, at the head 
of Megantic Lake, and we saw no more of them. I succeed- 
ed in finding and purchasing a stone pitcher, some matches, 
Mr. Myers had another 
_ of maple sugar, which he would not sell, as he was 


Dan got his buckwheat flour, 105 lbs., in a bag, making a 
Before crossing we 
rowed up the shore a mile to call upon Mr. Ryan en passant, 
and I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Ryan for the first 
Their house stands upon a 
high bluff overlooking Lake Megantic, and the view is grand. 
There we were cordially welcomed and entertained with vari- 
ous good things which were most acceptable after our hot 
We then returned to our boat, recrossed the lake to the 
Old Pamy Landing, where the road to Balls leaves the lake 


At Mr. Ryan’s we obtained a crock of most beautiful butter. 
and on making up our packs across the lake we discovered 
that Mrs. Ryan had quietly slipped a huge loaf of home- 
made bread into our basket (I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing her). We ‘‘toted” our unwieldy packs upon our backs 
poor ‘‘ Fee,” as we 
took him for partridge and he would frighten any deer we 


Upper Spider at noon; stopped at Dan’s camp on Spider 
Here we de- 
ark we carried our 
heaviest packs up to an old lumber camp about half a mile 


had supper of baked beans, boiled mutton and toast and a 



























































































































and it was some time before I could make out in what direc- 
tion it was going. Approaching me it certainly was, as I 
soon saw, and then I perceived the _ antlers of a large 
bull moose—a magnificent old fellow. He was coming leis- 
urely along browsing upon the fireweed. The wind was 
blowing almost directly from me to him, and fearful iest he 
should scent me, I made my way as quickly as possible to one 
side, out of the line of the direction of the wind. This in- 
creased the distance between us, and I several times lost t 
of him among the rocks and bushes, and hope died wii 

me. However, he reappeared. Between me and the pointto 
which he was going was a lot of dead-fall timber, a drule 
(brule, i. e., fallen trees through which fire has run), 

it impossible for me to head him off before he should 

the heavy woods, and I soon saw I must put faith inmy 
sporting Snider for a long shot. Nor had I any time to lose. 
So taking a hasty aim I pulled trigger and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the huge brute give a heavy lurch forward and drop 
in his tracks. I crept cautiously closer, knowing well how 
formidable a wounded moose is, and found him. still breath- 
ing and making an effort to rise, but failing in it. I hid my- 
self behind a rock with a spare cartridge in my teeth ready in 
case of acharge, and in one of his huge efforts he managed 
to raise himself half up. At this moment I fired a second 
shot, but he lay tail toward me and the shot did not kill him 
outright ; he still breathed but did not attempt to rise again. 

It was now just fifteen|minutes past two. I was to meet 
the others at the Beaver Dam at three, and besides it began to 
rain; so, after deliberating, I made up my mind there was 
nothing for it but to shoot him through the neck at the ‘‘atlas 
joint ” next the head and put an end to him. .I was loth to 
have to fire the two latter shots, but at that time I was not 
aware of how true the aim had been in the first instance. 
This stretched him out lifeless, and I then found that. hoth 
shots had taken effect immediately behind the shoulder, but a 
couple of inches higher than desirable, just above the heart; 
both were fatal, but not instantaneously. I then went to 
meet the two at the dam. [I arrived first, and, as the others 
approached on the other side of the stream, I heard Dan say, 
‘* Hullo! here’s Ned—in first!” In answer to his inquiry 
what had I shot, I pulled out of my pocket some of the beau- 
tiful long mane of the moose and allowed it to fall into the 
water, being careful to avoid showing any feelings of joy or 
excitement, well knowing with what contempt any such 
weakness is regarded by the trappers. I merely remarked, 
“*T’ve got him, Dan.” 

**So you have, sure enough.” 

And so we then returned to our quarry. Dan cut his throat 
and’ partially dressed him, and we ‘‘streaked” for camp in 
order to get in before dark. The others had less exciting 
sport, though probably more fatiguing. While watching for 
game they saw several partridges in the trees close by. The 
birds seemed to be aware that shooting them was strictly for- 
bidden by our guide. 

Wednesday.—Raining ; started from camp at seven 4, M. to 
where our meat lay ; skinned the ‘‘critter” and cut him up; 
dined royally on choice moose steak and tenderloin. Then we 
each loaded ourselves with the meat—in all 130 pounds, of 
which Dan shouldered about 70. This we carried by means 
of a thick stick thrust through the enormous lumps and thrown 
over one shoulder. It was rather ‘‘a moist, uncomfortable 
body ” to have on one’s back, and nothing between to protect 
one’s Clothes. However, the guide ‘‘toted” his in this way 
and his example was enough. The walking was none of the 
best, and the load seemed double the weight when we arrived 
at the boat, some four miles off. 

Foster and I then went. back to camp, and Dan paddled 
home with the meat for the use of-his family. 

Next morning, when we two reached the spot where the 
moose lay cut up with the raw skin thrown over it, the day 
had turned out very warm, so we set about carrying the re- 
maining three-fourths of the animal (which weighed some 
1,100 pounds as he walked, so tue guide said) down into the 
woods out of the hot sun, fitted up some poles, and prepared 
to smoke him. 

The whiskey-johns kept hopping about as bold as could be, 
picking up pieces of raw meat. These birds resemble the blue- 
jay, and are the very personification (a terrible word to bring 
out into the woods, as Dan quaintly remarked) of impatlesds, 
and while Foster and 1 were at work one of them came an 
picked a bit of meat off the former’s boot. 

While idle in camp on Sundays the lumbermen amuse them-~ 
selves by killing these birds in the following way: A pole is 
thrust through the side of the log camp, lea but a short 
portion of the pole inside. Upon the end outsi tied a 
piece of meat. In a second or two a bird is sure to alight, 
when the short end of the pole within the camp is struck a 
violent blow with the back of an axe, which kills the bird and 
throws its body high into the air. This is called “‘ bird flip.” 

At 2:80 Dan returned just as we were preparing ‘dinner ; 
after which, as fast as he slashed out the steaks with the new 
knife I had given him, we hung them over the fire, and be- 
fore dark our task was completed. A portion of the shoulder 
was useless, having been so mutilated by the bullet, which 
had partially flattened itself in passing h the body of 
the animal, and which we found next the hide on the op- 
posite side. We then brought in wood for the night, had tea, 


and lay talking till eleven P. m. 
the day turned out showery. 
then breakfasted, 


! 






Friday opened fine ; however, 
We skinned off the hocks and pasterns and 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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and Dan and Foster started off on an exploring expedition. 
As I had chafed my instep on the previous day, I remained to 
smoke the meat. 

It is now dark and raining, so Dan and Foster won't be 
back this night. I have placed the hide upon poles for a roof. 
Midnight—I have just been awakened by a crash, which 
rather startled me. Seizing my rifle I sat up, found it still 
raining and the fire nearly vuut—‘‘ Cold on the hearth, the last 
faint sparks expire”—and the night as dark as a stack of 
black cats. I tossed on some dry wood which I had stowed 
under the hide, and, as Iwas looking at my watch, I heard 
something prowling about and breaking sticks quite close. It 
‘was probably a bear, and he smelled the fresh meat and the 
bones which lay all around. I was in hopes the beggar would 
come within the circle of light shed by the fire, but he did 
not. 

The morning was showery. We saw arainbow, which made 
a very flat arch (because we were so high up in the mountains, 
I suppose), and was intensely brilliant. Dan and Foster 
turned up at 8. After breakfast we packed the smoked meat, 
Dan carrying the monstrous head, and off we went en route 
for Dan’s house, miles away. Although Dan’s load was far 
lighter than our packs, it proved the most difficult to carry, 
as the antlers kept catching in every bush; however, ‘‘ per 
tot discrimina rerum,” we at length arrived at the boat, and, 
like *‘Christian,” gladly threw off our burdens. 

Nothing occurred of any moment till our arrival at Dan’s, 
where we had supper. Shall I ever forget that supper and 
the breakfast next morning. We had fresh fish, potatoes, 
pancakes, ad libitum, fresh butter, home-made bread, tea and 
milk (sugar was finished, and none could be obtained at that 
distance from the settlements), pepper, salt, mustard, tomato 
catchup,hard tack, and last, but not least by any means, a 
gigantic juicy moose steak, steaming hot. This, with a dish 
of stewed wild cranberry sauce, composed as rare a meal as it 
has ever my luck to enjoy. [I spent the evening in preparing 
the moose head, Dan and Foster repairing rents in boets and 
trousers. Fortunately we had taken a few ‘‘waxed ends ” 
and an awl from Sherbrooke. We turned in and slept with- 
out rocking. 

The next day was Sunday. All hands up at 5a. m. Snow- 
ing hard, and blowing from the northwest. The wind wasin 
our favor as we ran up the lake. Dan had several musquash 
in his traps. It was just night when we reached camp, close 
to the boundary line between the States and Canada. We 
came upon some fresh tracks of moose, and if this flurry of 
snow continues we look for sport to-morrow. The region 
here is elevated, being near the summit of the water-shed be- 
tween the two countries 

On the way we stopped where we had smoked the meat; 
carried off enough to last us several days. This upper camp 
Dan and Foster built the day before yesterday of boards, 
which they split from the balsam tree (the favorite of hunters 
for this purpose, and for building traps, making paddles and 
stretchers for their furs). It is still snowing as we go to 
sleep. Monday turned out clearand colder I awoke and 
looked at my watch at 4 a. M., and we set about preparing 
our breakfast by moonlight and firelight, getting off at 6 (day- 
break), and each taking a different route. Mine lay due 
north. During the morning I flushed and might have bagged 
a large number of partridges at different points, but nothing 
smaller than mocse or bear was allowed, so I passed on. 
About noon, strolling up the bank of a mountain stream, I 
suddenly saw start from under my very feet one of the beauti- 
ful swamp grouse (Perdria de savanne). These birds are a 
little smaller than the two other birds—the wood grouse and 
the ptarmigan—are of a rich, dark bluish gray, spotted with 
white, reddish brown and black marks, have no ruffs, and are 
specially to be distinguished by a handsome scarlet comb over 
either eye. So tame are they that they can be caught by a 
noose on the end of a pole, and, knowing the fact, I at once 
cut a long rod, tied a loop on the small end, and creeping 
cautiously up I “roped” the beauty, and he is at this moment 
cosily seated between me and the fire. Dan turned up shortly 
before dark; saw nomoose, but says he has a mortgage upon 
a beaver, and promises us beaver liver for supper to-morrow. 
He also had noosed a swamp partridge, but not upon the 

und as mine was. We had the two birds for our supper. 
ing to freeze hard to-night. We are off at the crack of 
day to-morrow. 

Tuesday fine. Dan split cut some balsam stretchers for his 
furs, and off we started. Foster going by himself, Dan and 
I to the beaver dam. In one of the traps we found caught a 
portion of one of the beaver’s feet. Nothing of any moment 
occurred until the evening, when Foster didn’t turn up, so I 
went off in search of him, and at dark, returning unsuccessful 
and thinking he would have to remain out all night in the 
woods, I found him at camp all right, having heard Dan’s axe. 

In the morning we struck camp and returned to Spider 
Lake, bringing down the hide, hocks and hoofs. The latter, 
when properly arranged, make very pretty ink bottles, pin- 
cushions, etc. On the way Dan found several of his mus- 
quash and one trap carried off by some creature. It began to 
blow hard from the southeast, and that night such a storm 
came up as shook the soiid block house, and the rain poured 
in torrents. We were not sorry to be under Dan’s hospitable 
roof. 

Thursday it was still raining. Dan and Foster started 
round the lake, setting traps, and at evening returned, bring- 
ing with them the culprit who had stolen the musquash and 
carried off the steel trap—a magnificent gray horned owl, 
one of the largest size, with eyes that appeared as big as 
saucers. This they tied by the leg to a stick and placed in a 
dark room. Two days after he picked the string, smashed 
the window and escaped. 1spent my day taking the bones 
out of the hoofs, cleaning the moose head, and skinning and 
stretching the jackets of several musquash for Dan. 

Next morning Dan had to repair his house ; so, after lend- 
ing a hand till 9:30, Foster and I went over to Megantic, 
took one of Dan’s boats and pushed on to Rush Lake. Shot a 
snipe and missed another ; saw fresh sign of beaver. Foster 
is at this moment paddling the boat after black duck—a fine 
flock. Whiz! Away they go. We couldn’t get a shot; so 
we returned to Spider. I have — made my first attempt at 
cutting hair, and flatter myself I acquitted myself well, con- 
sidering the circumstances. Dan’s head of hair was some- 
thing enormous, and made his head ache; so I was made bar- 
ber, and had to use a very blunt pair of scissors to hack off 
his locks. Besides, it was getting almost too dark to see. 
That evening we spent in looking over illustrated papers and 
chatting about bunting. 

Saturday, Oct. 26.—Dan woke me early. We had break- 


fast by lamplight, and started for the Upper Camp at 5 a. m., 
bidding adieu to Foster, who was to put in the day fishing 
with the boy Willie, and then return next morning to Sher- 
brooke, his leave of absence having expired. On the way 
‘we stopped at the camp of Nagle and Hoyt to give them some 


loaves of bread which Mrs. Ball had baked for them early in | ticularly noticeable among the spruce timber where wecrossed 
the morning, before we had our breakfast. They received us | it. The line runs along the height of land, or ‘“divide,” be- 
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cordially and showed us the skins of two beaver *kit- 
tens,” as they are termed by trappers, a sable and a 
small mink, all prime furs. We proceeded up the 
stream, leaving our boat at the ‘‘jam,” several miles up, 
then carrying our packs, guns and traps on our backe 
some five miles across country to the Upper Camp. ust as 
we apprcached, three fine partridges flew up, two of wirick. 
we bagged (as it was close to camp, where a shot or two 
would do no harm), and a few steps farther we came upor a 
very large sable, caught and killed in one of the deac-fall 
traps we had set a few days previously. This was a good 
beginning. We made some tea, and went to inspect the 
beaver traps, one of which had disappeared. While Dan was 
searching for it I strolled off for moose. On my return to 
camp at dark, there sat Dan stretching his sable skin, and 
hanging on a small birch was a splendid beaver, four years 
old, and weighing not far short of ninety pounds, making 8 
heavy load for a man to carry for any distance. My eye! 
what a feast we shall have upon his liver! A beaver’s liver 
is very large for the size of the animal, and is considered a 
tid-bit by trappers. The flesh also is much esteemed. We 
have been feasting every day since we shot the moose on 
smoked venison; to night we are each having a partridge 
‘*to his cheek,” as Dan elegantly expressed it, and are to have 
liver for breakfast. As we have had a hard day I shall bid 
you good-night. 

Sunday turned out a lovely warm day. At 5 a.m. we break- 
fasted on smoked venison, biscuits soaked in our cups of tea, 
then popped into the hot frying pan with some salt butter. 
We had not yet dressed the beaver, so the visions of the pre- 
vious evening of liver suffered a postponement. While 
strolling about, doing nothing, [ came upon one of the larger 
or ‘‘ruffed” grouse, apparently very cold, sitting near the 
edge of a pool of water. These birds are much more diffi- 
cult to approach than the swamp partridge, but since he per- 
mitted me to come within a few feet of him, I thought per- 
haps I might noose him. Fumbling in my pocket, I found a 
piece of soft string; then, retiring a few steps, I cut a long 
alder pole, attaching the noose to the smaller end. Tomy 
chagrin I found that, although I could come within reach of 
the bird, the aggravating noose would not remain open long 
enough for me to pop it over his head, but kept twisting upon 
itself, the string being so limp. After several attempts, 
whereby the bird became somewhat alarmed and began to 
move slowly off, I succeeded in my endeavor, when, giving 
the pole a jerk, the rotten cord broke and the bird flew a 
short distance; but being chilled by the white frost, which 
still lay oa the ground, he permitted me to approach him a 
second time. I now took a piece of deer skin which I wore 
esa watch guard. This answered better, and I had no diffi- 
culty in placing the thong over his head; but, having fast- 
ened it carelessly to the smooth small end of the stick, it 
pulled off, and away flew the bird, noose and all. This was 
tuo aggravating for anything, so I started to return to camp. 
As I wastrying to dispose of my now guardless watch, I 
found a short piece of brass wire (that I had vainly looked 
for in the first pluce) in my trousers pocket. I decided to 
make a third attempt, and followed him up. There 
he sat among the stiff lower dead branches of 
a balsam fir, too high to reach from the ground ; 
and this would have been an end to the matter, 
but, as luck would have it, there was another balsam which 
the wind had broken off at the stump and blown against the 
tree in which sat perched the partridge. The bird could only 
be approached from this quarter, and many dead twigs and 
branches intervened, and [ almost gave up. However, after 
scratching my hands and face, and with a deal of patience, I 
at last managed to pass the noose over the bird's head, he 
pecking at it. There was my watchguard still about his 
neck, and with a wriggle of glee I gave a jerk. Fora second 
‘*times were lively,” according to Dan, among thej dead 
branches. For asecond only, however, for the wire became 
kinked and——broke! Ghost of Cesar! Had you been 
there, gentle reader, you would haveseen a disappointed man. 
There was nothing for it but to crawl down and prepare to be 
laughed at by Dan on my return. So.much for not going to 
church on Sunday. 

On my return, however, I found that Dan had been there, 
had dressed the beaver and left again. It was now about 3 
p. M., and I began to feel ‘‘ the keen demands of appetite,” so 
lighting the fire I made some tea, cooked some beaver tender- 
loin and liver and fried some biscuits. While I sat in the 
camp —_ my dinner the wiskey-johns were bolder than 
usual, and I noticed that upon alighting on the carcass of the 
beaver they invariably perched upon the same spot, and I 
thought I would catch one by way of a canary to sing for 
Dan on his arrival, so arranging a noose upon the meat I 
had a bird in my hand in lessthan 30 seconds. The voracious 
thing did not seem at all put out by his captivity, but ate 
pieces of meat from my hand the moment he was caught. 

I heard a woise shortly after, and looking up saw Dan ap- 
st He had strolled up the stream looking for signs 
of game for the morrow. Our supper consisted of a ‘‘ lana 
satura,” of beaver head, beaver haunch, beaver liver, beaver 
tail and jerked moose meat, all boiled together, and biscuits 
soaked in our hot tea and buttered. I doubt if the gods of 
old ever enjoyed their nectar more than we did our classic 
dish. Here is the hunter’s recipe for cooking beaver tail: 
Hold it in the flame of the fire for a few moments and the 
skin will peel easily ; then it must be boiled; not fried, till 
cooked through ; seasoned well with pepper and salt, and 
eaten on hot toast or biscuit. It then resembles marrow 
but is not so fatty, is of a gelatinous nature and is excellent. 
I cut up the remainder of the beaver, and it now hangs over 
the fire to smoke. I am intending to give them a treat at 
home of smoked (or jerked) moose and beaver. 

Monday—Wet snow and rain inthe morning. I had hoped 
we should have snow that would remain on the ground in 
order to do a little still hunting, but it soon cleared up and 


“turned cold. I accompanied Dan on a trapping tour. We 


set up 15 traps, and after lunch in the woods and a long 
tramp across the headwaters of several streams, returned to 
camp hungry. We were soon regaling ourselves on fried 
musquash, some of the beaver tail and a partridge that I 
pinned in the neck with a bullet as we neared camp. I 
am now cleaning the beaver head for the sake of the teeth, 
and boiling dried meat to take with us on a tramp across the 
the toundary Jine for a couple of days. 

Tuesday, Oct. 29.—We left the upper camp just at day- 
break, 6:30 a. M., en route for the headwaters of Dead River, 
which are on the other water-shed and acrossthe line. As we 
passed through the forest we easily distinguished the bound- 
ary when we came to it, the trees having been cut down fora 
space of forty feet in width, and the open space gett since 
it was cleared grown up with a different kind of wood, par- 





tween the two countries from peak to peak of the mountains. 
At this point we happened to strike one of the square-tapered 
iron posts which were planted along the line in 1842, about a 
mile apart in accordance with the Ashburton treaty, and we 
wrote our names and date on the white paint on the post. 
im block letters, cast in relief, are the following : 

On the east side, Treaty of Washington ; west side, Bound- 
ary, Aug. 9, 1842; north side, Lt. Col. J. B. B. Estcourt, H. 
7 = Coritssr. ; oe Albert Smith, U. 8. Comssr. 

ese posts stand three feet high, and are, as regards sha 
Bunker Hill Monument in qlaiaenie ns ty 

We stopped for lunch at a place where a mountain stream 
filters through huge split granite boulders which we named 
‘*The Strainer.” Saw a fine dark mink popping about lower 
down the stream. Visited a small pond to the shores of 
which two years ago we traced a deer we had wounded. Then 
intending to take a shorter route back to Canada, we climbed 
up a cliff of loose —_ rock covered with fallen trees, 
through which the fire had run, a most fatiguisg scramble, 
and had the satisfaction of finding we had made a mistake, 
and, like the great Duke of York who with his 40,000 men 
went up the hill, we then went down again. Finally we 
reached a beaver dam upon another stream showing fresh sign, 
and we set two steel traps (visions of liver and tail for break- 
fast). Biscuit and bread all done. To-night we are sleeping 
a lo, belle e’toile, although there is a fine clean lumber camp 
(built in 1868 by Crosby’s gang) just near the beaver dam, but 
we dare not remain there for fear of frightening the wary 
creatures. The night is very cold and we have left our over- 
coats, blankets and everything we could possibly do without, 
across the line in Canada; but we have made a long fire, and 


‘to prevent more noise than necessary by chopping, are *‘ nig- 


gering off ” some of the larger logs in the middle. Then, 
hunter fashion, we each take off our coat, lie down behind a 
wind screen of boughs on each side of the fire, and throw our 
coats over ourselves. Long practice shows this to be the 
warmer way of sleeping when one has no other covering. 

At this point I saw a brown ash tree fifty-one inches in cir- 
cumference actual measurement, which the beavers had re- 
cently gnawed down. The skill and- finesse of these creatures 
is simply astonishing, and although their habits have been 


-often ably discussed by naturalists whose observations have 


been read by most people, still I picked up during this trip a 
few interesting details which I can vouch for, and which have 
never been in print. 

As is well known, they work by night and are extremely 
wary and difficult to trap. Here isan instance which shows 
almost superior intelligence: Dan had had his trap sprung 
one night by an old beaver without catching him, and, think- 
iff to succeed next night, he reset the trap in the same place. 
Judge of his surprise in the morning upon visiting the spot 
to find the trap drawn out of the water the whole length of 
the chain, high and dry upon the bank, and unsprung. Next 
night was too much for the poor beaver, for Dan set two 
traps. The animal carefully removed the first and covered it 
over with sticks, then, fancying he had got rid of the enemy, 
proceeded boldly down the channel they make in every dam, 
and was caught in the second trap. Poor chap, he deserved 
to coeDe for his cleverness. 

After cutting their wood, chiefly che: oplar and birch 
and floating it down the canals which Ser Es leading into 
their dam, they submerge the sticks and poke them into holes 
in the bank in such a way as to enable them to reach their 
wood during the winter to eat the bark, and to prevent its 
being frozen into the ice. Another interesting feature I no- 
ticed. In one place, evidently regarding their dam as inse- 
cure, the beavers had built another dam through the pond 
some fifteen feet from the lower (and feeble) dam. This 
dam did not quite reach the surface of the water, nor did it 
affect it in any way, having been put there merely in case 
the lower one should be carried away. 

Their teeth are very peculiar, are very long, and grow far 
back in the head. The upper ones are the most curious, and 
are an exact semi-circle; in fact, placed end to end, they form 
a perfect ring about two inches ard a half across. It is very 
difficult to obtain perfect ones, they break them so gnawi 
at the steel traps. The nail upon the third toe of each hind 
foot is, according to Buffon, their tooth-pick, and is of a 
most curious shape. 

Wednesday.—How long the nights seem when one cannot 
sleep steadily through, but has to keep building the fire! Six 
A. m.—“‘ Hail, smiling morn!” Dan has just started to visit 
his two beaver traps. Iam getting our breakfast ready, 
which is easily done, as it consists principally in putting on 
the tea-pot. Here comes Dan. As he approaches he sings 
out that something has sprung both his traps. This sounded 
disappointing. owever, he soon appears, carrying a beaver 
kitten, both traps and one of the largest musquash, both in 
prime fur. We were not long taking off their jackets, and then 
we rubbed plenty of salt upon the shoulders of the beaver and 
roasted them upon a stick in front of the fire, making a mcst 
substantial meal in spite of the want of bread or biscuit. 

We struck across a spur of the range of mountains from 
Chain of Ponds, re-crossed the boundary line at a point where 
the wind had made havoc among the trees, throwing down 
every one for a long distance and forming an almost impass- 
able barrier, and, by way of improving matters, it was snow- 
ing and blowing hard at the time. 

On the way back to-day we traveled for hours by com 
taking a direction that we thought would strike the head 
waters of the streams in Canada, upon which Dan and I had 
set some traps a few days previously—the 28th. 

It is simply wonderful how these old trappers and guides 
can travel with such accuracy through the forest. At the 
point where we struck the first stream we came upon one of 
these same traps. We followed up the stream for about fift 
yards, and then took the ‘‘ spotted” line through the woos 
the rest of the way. 

Here we are back at the Upper Camp in Her Majesty’s do- 
mains, wet and cold, but fast becoming the opposite under 
the united influence of hot tea and a crackling fire. Uponmy 
word, this looks like etting back to one’s home, Dan had a 
smoke, rolled himself up in his blanket at 6:30 and is aleep as 
I write. I am boiling dried meat for to-morrow. On the way 
to-day we Le a two splendid sable, or marten. I must put 
= beaver oil on my gun, rifle and boots, and then turn in 

gO. 

Thursday—6:30 A. M.—Dan slept clear round the clock ; 
nothing but boiled meat for breakfast and a dish of tea ; strike 
camp at once for home. On our way we d more par- 


’ 


tridges, a brace of which I could have pinned at one shot 
from my rifle, as their heads were in line; saw fresh tracks: 
of a cow moose and calf, but had no time to follow them, as: 
way to travel. It rained all the way to Dan’s, | 
a glorious supper, and home-made bread ! 


we hada lo: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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In the morning the weather was still unpromising. How- 
ever, after breakfast I collected my things and Dan, Willy, 
Rebecca—the little girl—and myself ‘‘toted” them through 
to Megantic Lake, where we found a small gale blowing and 
the water very rough. After some trouble in keeping our lug- 
gage we reached Major McMinn’s house, where we 
stopped for ten minutes to warm up and haveachat. The 
Major offered us the hospitalities of his house, but we hurried 
on to the foot of the lake, where we expected to meet Mr. 
Thomas, Passing Victoria Bay the water was outrageously 
rough, and the spray from the oars wet us & good deal; but 
we met with no mishap, though our clothes were frozen stiff 
on our arrival at the landing, having traveled about ten miles 
against a head wind. Here my usual good luck attended me. 
Just as we neared the shore I saw a team passing, and I 
shouted to the man to stop and take on my luggage to John 
Boston’s. I then learned that the team was going to my very 
destination at Spring Hill. We had dinner at John’s, and 
then, bidding both Dan and John adieu, away went the team 
over the awful roads. I followed, ankle-deep in mud, to Mc- 
Aulay’s Camp, some six miles, hoping to catch the gravel train 
to bring me into Scotstown; but, after leaving my stuff at 
the Camp and running a couple of miles down the track on 
foot, I found the train had left. This, in the face of a driv- 
ing snow storm, was anything but encouraging, and I began 
to think I would not get home before Monday. I turned into 
a Frenchman’s shanty, made madame cook me some supper, 
while the husband took charge of bebe. There was only one 
room in the house, and seven occupants—husband, wife and 
seven children. Their stove was broken, so they made a fire 
in the oven, then took out the fire and baked in the same 
place. Stayed there till 10:30, hoping that the men would re- 
sume work that night, but finally gave them up and lay down 
in my clothes to sleep. I had not lain long when I heard the 
whistle, and running out I made a torch of birch bark, 
** flagged ” the train and got on board the engine. There I 
found the genial superintendent, Mr. McFee, and after un- 
loading the gravel we ran up to the crossing, took my luggage 
on board and returned to Scotstown in time for a glass of beer 
and to turnin by midnight. In the morning I got away all 
right by the seven o’clock train, and arrived at ‘‘Sleepy Hol- 
low” by eleven, and have just had a midshipman’s luxury— 
a tub, a clean shave and a change of raiment—and shall feel 
better still after dinner—and the bell has just rung. 

Sherbrooke, Canada. E. C. Hats. 
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Our Srconp Trip iv NortuEsty Drreorion or RawL.ins. 





N the 18th, 19th and 20th of August we were fully en- 
gaged in buying fresh provisions, some new bedding, 

as some of it was burned on the day of the eclipse. On the 
evening of the 18th, our second guide, Tip,asked our permission 
to stay away for two or three days. The U. P. R. R. Co., in 
whose service he was before, engaged him and another to 
pursue train robbers that had tried the night before to wreck 
the train by undermining the rails. Tip was well armed with 
a six-shooter and Frank’s Sharps rifle. He was a very 
courageous man, and had no fear of being killed. ‘ We should 
never see him again. After our return from our second trip 
we learned that he and his companion were found dead with 
four and eight bullets, respectively, and stripped of rifles and 
clothes. We waited over three days for Tip, but as he did 


not come then we concluded to start for Lanckens ranch, 
about seventy-five miles north of Rawlins, on the Sweetwater 
creek. We had two of our ponies exchanged, one being 
lame and the other having a sore back; this time we had 
them all shoed, and putting our whole outfit on a wagon we 
started on the 

20th, at about noon. We did not make more than sixteen 
miles, and put camp up at Bell Springs. Toward evening we 
had thunder and lightning,*and a very heavy rain storm. 
The rain was driven right through the tent, making the bed- 
clothing very damp. . 

21st. Left camp at seven. The first part of the day was 
pleasant, and we enjoyed, after having made eighteen miles, 
alunch at Sand Springs very much. Refreshed, we got in 
the saddle again and off we went. But now we came intoa 
sandy country, and Lanckin’s team was so poor that they 
could not pull the wagon with only about 700 pounds on. 
We stuck in the sand, and if it had not been for another party 
that came close behind us we would never have seen the 
Sweetwater. They helped us at least a dozen times. In 
consequence of all these delays we could not get further than 
Whisky Gap, where we arrived in a rainstorm at 7 o'clock. 
It was very, unpleasant to cook, eat and put our tent up while 
it was blowing a gale. Still after all this we slept pretty 
sound, and left this Whisky, or Windy Gap as I should like 
to call it, early in the morning, hoping to reach the ranch 
the same day. But Jack, as well as the driver, both 
pretending to know Lancken’s Ranch, got out of their reckon- 
ing, and at last had to confess that they did not know it at 
all, having never been there. At about 2 o’clock we came to 
the Sweetwater, where we saw some ranchers, but could not 
tell us where to find L’Ranch. We stopped here while Jack 
and the driver rode out in different directions to hunt after 
the place, After three or four hours they returned after hav- 
ing found the ranch only five miles off. The Sweetwater was 
crossed and we arrived at the place at 7 o’clock. Gus Lanck- 
en ‘was not here, he had Jeft the previous day for Rawlins, 
which we regretted very much ; he had taken the shortest 
road else we would have met him. All of us were glad to get 
under L’s hospitable roof. It is a real nice little place. A round 
the buildings, and especially alonga small creek, there are about 
twenty or thirty acres of cultivated land where he raises corn, 
barley, oats, etc. Near the house is a large vegetable garden, 
with potatoes, peas, beans, carots, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc., 
etc. The yard was lined on one side by the brook and on the 
other by high, almost perpendicular, rocks. In the centre of 
the yard you see the dwelling-house, made of logs. The roof of 
it is ornamented with enormous elkhorns, so that it bas almost 
the appearance of a German forester’s house; inside you can 
find the horns of smaller game in a great number. Besides 
this building there were others for horses, cows, hens, etc., 
and & great hay stack, showing that they were well prepared 
for the winter. Everything looked clean, nice and neat, so 
that we felt quite at home right away. Adam Apgar, part- 
ner of L., who had charge of the ranch during L.’s absence, 
invited us very kindly into the house and to take supper with 
him. This supper—consisting mostly of fresh eggs, fresh but- 


ter and milk, and what we appreciated much, young potatoes, 
etc.—was about the best supper we had on our trip. Adam 
did everything to make his home agreeable to us, ard suc- 
ceeded perfectly, so that we feel much obliged to him. We 
had to wait here until the return of Gus, to say at least three 
days. Hunting around the ranch was very poor, as game 
was scarce and wild. I killed some jack rabbits and several 
cottontaiis. One day we tried the mountain sheep, but only 
saw some at a great distance without getting a shot. 

26¢h. Frank, Jack and Adam went out but did not kill any, 
and toward evening Lancken returned, having shot an antelope. 
He agreed to go with us on our trip asguide. We hada very 
good supper, consisting of juicy antelope stakes, flapjacks, 
new potatees and sour milk, which latter was highly 
appreciated by Frank and myself. One day, during our stay 
here, Frank went out on foot to ,try the mountain sheep, but 
intended to be back to dinner. He did not come, and was 
not back at three. We felt scared about him, and Adam and 
Frenchy went out in search of him. They returned without 
having found a trace of him, so that we felt sure he was lost 
in the mountains. Firing our guns several times had no te- 
sult. No answer responded, till at about six o’clock we 
heard the report of a gun, to which I answered with a double 
shot. An hour was gone, and still he did not come, when 
we heard three successive shots. Now, knowing that he was 
in distress, Adam saddled two ponies, and in half an hour 
= both returned, but Frank in an awful condition. F. 
had taken nothing with him but a drop of whisky, and not 
finding water, he got so exhausted that he could scarcely 
walk. A milk punch and a good night’s rest put him all 
right again. 

27th. Passed in loading shells and preparing for {o-morrow’s 
start. 

28th. Our pack-horses were well loaded, and then‘we started 
at 9 a. M., and camped at Sage Hen Creek, about fifteen miles 
north. After having taken a late dinner, we took our guns 
and rifles and tried to bring to camp some meat for nexe 
morning’s breakfast. I ged two cotton-tails and a sago 
hen, while Frank killed two mallard ducks. Our bed was 
made up among high sage bush, and soon after we lay down 
a rabbit crossed our bed, running over Frank’s face, disturb- 
ing him in hia soundest sleep. 

29th. Had an early breakfast, and started at 8. Rode about 
eight miles, where we put camp up on Horse Creek, a nice 
little stream running along the foot of Rattlesnake Mountains. 
The water coming out of the mountains was cold and clear, 
but no fish. Not a living animal was to be seen in it. The 
camping-ground was first-rate. Very good grass for the po- 
nies, several kinds of ripe berries, as currants, red and black, 
strawberries and gooseberries. The creek was lined on both 
sides with willows and birch, a good hiding-place for deer. 
Although we had taken a good quantity of preserved fruit 
with us, we picked in a little while two large cans full of cur- 
rants and gooseberries, which, with sugar, we boiled into a 
fine preserve for our evening flap-jacks. At about 3 p. m. 
every one of us went on his own hook hunting. I strolled 
down the stream to kill a duck or sage hen. Following a 
trail along the brook, I found fresh tracks of a pony; and 
going a little further, I perceived the head and neck of a 
white horse in the bush, within fifty yards of me. This 
startled me not a little, thinking of a possible Indian camp. I 
retreated to our camp, and saw Jack at a distance. Gave him 
a sign, and he came down. After I had told him what I saw 
we both went there again, to find an old white mare, which, 
very likely, was left there by a party, being in such a condi- 
tion that they could not take it along. We drove her to our 
camp, where she joined our ponies for twenty-four hours, 
only to run off again. Jack left camp again, and came back 
with a black-tail yearling. This evening we turned in very 
early, and after a sound and refreshing sleep, we got up in a 
splendid humor on the 

30th. F. and L. went out in the direction where F. had seen 
two rams the day before. They saw several herds of sheep, 
but could not get close enough to havea shot. Jack and I 
took ponies and followed the creek up to the head of it, and 
came through rough country. At the head of the creek, on 
an open plain, we saw seven old buffalo bulls. We tied our 
horses and crept through the grass within about 300 yards. 
We thought to be close enough to kill one of them, and com- 
menced to fire. Perhaps we wounded one or more, but it 
took no effect, and the buffaloes ran off, the distance being 
too great. «Following the trail of the buffalo, we camé within 
about 150 yards of an antelope herd with two large bucks. I 
succeeded in killing one of them. He had a fine pair of 
horns, which I took to camp. Jack butchered the animal 
and tied the saddle of antelope on his pony. Pretty hungry, 
we reached camp again at three o’clock, to take a hearty din- 
ner. Inthe evening F. and L. tried the sheep again, but 
with the same result as in the morning. 

31st. Removed our camp to the headwater of the creek, 
where we had found the buffaloes. Two hours had passed 
in riding, when we reached this place. Camp was made near 
a little creek with good water. ‘Ihe little stream divided our 
dining and bed room, preventing our tent from catching fire. 
After dinner we took a rest till 4, when Jack and_I on horse- 
back followed a buffalo trail, and soon we saw a black-tail 
doe with two fawns within ten or twelve yardsof us. Of 
course we did not shoot at them. After an hour’s ride, we 
saw at a great distance a herd of fifteen or twenty sheep, 
which soon got wind of us and ran. Following them, we 
crossed a high ridge of rocks, and looking down into a valley 
at the foot of this hill, there was a very large old buffalo bull. 

We crept along the rocks and tried to get.as close 
as possible to him, but coming not nearer than about 
200 yards. I fired and heard the bullet strike him, and 
while he was looking I gave him another ; then he walked off 
about 100 yards. To get close upto him I had to slide down 
a steep rock, at least 200.feet, over sharp stones, and when I 
arrived below I felt as if all the bones of my back were 
broken. But I did not mind this much, and creeping from 
rock to rock, I came a little nearer and gave him two more 
bullets, but without killing him. He ran again a hundred 
yards, and this time I crept up to him within seventy or 
eighty yards, and finished him. He wasa monster. I never 
saw a larger one since. ioneing upon his carcass, I felt 
proud, and thought oe a great hunter, and how easy it is 
to kill buffalo. Now I think it is very poor sport. All we 
saved of him was the tongue and the mane and whiskers ; the 
horns were split too much and not worth the while to be 
saved. Jack estimated his weight close up to two thousand 
pounds. We rode to camp, and half an hour later F. and L. 
returned, reporting that they had wounded a buffalo fatally, 
but getting so dark they left him with the intention to butcher 
him the next morning. ‘ 

Sept. 1. F. and L. left camp early for the bull, sure to 
bring the tongue and some other meat to camp, but were very 
much disappointed in not finding him, He was tickled, but 


10t to death, and left this country. Jack and I went in 
evother direction, where we found six buf*aloes, of which I 
cilled three, and finally had to killa fourth that was badly 
wounded. I felt ashamed of what I had done, and made a 
pledge not to kill any more buffalo, which I kept truly. We 
saved the tongues, one pair of horns, and whiskers and manes. 
The largest of these four, which was agreat deal smaller than 
that one I killed the previous day, measured as follows : 

Length of this buffalo without tail, 9ft. 64in.; length around 
the breast (haunch), 8ft. 8in.; length around the body, 9ft. 
4}in.; length of head, 2ft. 0}in.; breadth of front, 1 ft. 4in. 

The afternoon we rested, but toward evening we took a 
little ride, and on the return, being close to camp, we saw a large 
grizzly coming down the hill toward camp. He must have 
seen us and changed direction, when we heard the report of 
Lancken’s rifle from the camp. He wounded him, but at this 
great distance could not kill him. F. and L. were eating 
supper when they saw the ponies rushing around, snorting and 
a ; ie looked around and perceived the grizzly at about 
300 yards. 

2d. F. and L. started early in the morning, at 5 o’clock, 
F, very anxious to get in possession of a big horn. Jack and 
I thought of hunting after grizzly and repay his visit, but as 
three of our ponies had run away, Jack came back too late to 
make an early start, so we did not leave before 8} o'clock. 
Riding and walking alternately among these steep and rocky 
hills, we found quite fresh tracks of sheep, and, following 
them, soon got sight of a herd, but very-far off. We tied our 
ponies and crept very cautiously from rock torock, coming 
within about 300 or 400 yards. We could not come any 
nearer, sO we fired at one of them, what we thought a ram, 
and while they were running through a valley ata distance of 
about 300 yards, Jack killed one, but aewe. A young buck 
took the Jead, and at last he stopped. Now was my 
time to shoot. Lrested my rifle on a rock, fired, and saw him 
tumbling ; got up again, and finally laid down, stretching his 
legs out. We both thought he was dead. I had to cross a 
deep ditch with high sage bush, and when I came out of it I 
saw my dead ram disappearing over the hill. The spot where 
he was lying there was a large pool of blood. I followed his 
track a short distance, but then I lost it. Sitting down on a 
rock, I looked up and saw almost above me on a high rock two 
sheep, One was a ewe and the other, whose head was behind a 
bush, I thought to be a buck, appearing larger than the other. 
I fired at this one, and rolling down the precipice came a 
large—no ram—but ewe, which disappointed me badly. Jack 
butchered both animals, and we took a good quantity of fine 
mutton tocamp. Here I found Frank very jolly, excited 
about a large mule deer, witha fine pair of antlers, which he 
had killed in the morning. Our camp was now well stocked 
with the choicest meat, as deer, buffalo, mountain sheep and 
antelope. 

3d. I went to the same place again, where I wounded 
and perhaps killed the ram, but, not finding him, I saw seve- 
ral herds of sheep without a buck. We returned to camp 
without firing a shot; so did Frank. To-morrow we intend 
to move through the Bad Lands, in northerly direction to the 
Bighorn Mountains; but our plans were crossed by Jupiter 
Piuvius. At about 3 p. m. it commenced to rain, and toward 
midnight we had a heavy rain-storm, for which our tent was 
not tight enough; I, having the weather side, was almost 
floating in my bedding. Of course we did not get much sleep, 
and 9 A. M. we rose with an unpleasant feeling. A steam- 
ing hot cup of fragrant coffee made us all feel very 
comfortable again. We passed this long rainy day with eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking and telling stories, in which latter 
Jack was very strong. Jack has such a wonderful memory 
that he very often remembers more than really happens. It 
rained all day long, and we Jay down in our damp coverings 
again to find it the next morniog suill raining. In the after- 
noon it cleared up, and Frank and Lancken took their rifles, 
and strolling around the camp they killed an elk with a nice 
little pair of horns. I staid in camp to have our beddings dried. 
The night was awful cold, and we felt so chilly that we got up 
early in the morning of the 6th of September. We entered the 
Bad Lands, and after having traveled about sixteen miles we 
put camp up near a little creek. Frank had killed an antelope, 

7th. We started early and tried to find another creek 
in a northwesterly direction. Twenty-five miles off we 
found it at last, but no water in it; we had to make a 
dry camp—very hard for our poor ponies. Soon after our ar- 
rival it began to rain, and having no tent poles, because there 
are no trees in the Bad Lands, we had, after a little supper 
without coffee, to sleep in open air without tent. Two or 
three hours later we found that the rain had turned into snow, 
and in the morning we found ourselves covered with snow. 
At midnight we were alarmed by the tramping of the ponies; 
they were scared by a large number of coyotes who eame 
close to our camp. 

8th. In the morning it was snowing yet,but we had the satis. 
faction of making coffee of the melted snow, and the horses 
need not suffer of thirst. It wasan unpleasant day. When 
it stopped snowing F. and L. took a walk up the dry creek, 
but soon came back for their guns; they had found a large 
elk. lL. succeeded in killing it ; the horns of it were abnor- 
mal, having on one side a very heavy beam with eight prongs, 
while on the other side were only four short prongs direct out 
of the crown. The weight of the animal was estimated at 
800 or 900 pounds. Toward evening the snow storm com- 
menced again, and we passed a most disagreeable night in our 
wet coverings. In the morning of the 9th snow stopped: 
Thermometer showed 324 deg., elevation was 5,600 feet. 
After dinner we packed up, and at half-past two o’clock p. m. 
we left this most nasty camp. We did not travel very far 
when we found good water and grass; here we stopped, 
dried our blankets and quilts, and slept a sound sleep, although 
it was so cold that we found one-half inch thick ice in our 
water pail. 

10¢h. At six o’clock we had only 30} deg Fahr., and after 
breakfast hurried away from this cold place, following the 
creek about twenty miles, where we stopped for this day. As 
Lancken had told us before, we found the water containing a 
great deal of alkali, soda and magnesia. The coffee made out 
of this water did not taste much of alkali, but still we felt 
thirsty after it, and I tried to make lemonade of it with citric 
acid and sugar, but it tasted like citrate of magnesia, and no- 
body could drink it. In the evening and in the morning of the 

11th, we had concerts performed by a large band of coyotes, 
but as they mixed all the time, flat and minor, we did not ap- 
preciate it much. The morning was bright, promising fair 
weather. We had traveled about fifteen miles when we 
struck the Bad Water Creek ; & band of elk driven by an old 
buck came in sight, and Frank, having a fast horse; cut them 
off so that he got within twenty-five yards of the buck. He 
fired ten or twelve shots at him and at last killed him in the 
Bad Water Creek, which the elk had tried to cross, bui stuck 
fast in the mud. The finest and most regular pair of elk 

























still we slept through the night quietly. 














































down the canyon one and a half miles. 


enough to kill. 


took it for an Indian camp-fire, but coming near they smelled 
: the sulphur-hydrogenous gas and found the spring. The 
e - basin, which appeared to boil, was estimated to be 25 feet in 
; diameter and from 50 to 60 feet deep. The water was so hot 
that they could not hold the hand in it over a second. The 
spring was so powerful that it formed a stream of six feet 
wide and two feet deep. During their absence tried fishing, 
and landed two three-pound cat-fish, which were delicious. 
15th. This was my day, so Jack and I went out together, 
but soon separated, and I killed two buck antelopes, wounded 
another, and Jack killed another one. Coming back, we 
found that the other party had also shot a buck antelope. In 
the afternoon I fished with grasshoppers and caught several 
fish that looked like large salt water herring, but with sharp 


th. 
16th. At ten o'clock left this place, where we had such 
poor shooting, bound homeward. A heavy rain shower of 
half an hour made our traveling unpleasant. A 16-miles ride 
was enough for to-day, and, looking out for a good camping 
ground, we saw some buck elks at adistance. I shot one of 
them and Jack wounded another. The horns were not large, 
but the meat was fine. We saved both tender and sirloins 
and a good deal of tallow. Frank killed on this day’s trip an 
antelope fawn and buck. 
17th. F. and L. left camp early. F. shot two antelope 
bucks. In the afternoon I succeeded in bagging two pair of 
antelope horn, and toward evening I jumped a large mule- 
deer buck. I got off my pony and advanced, the buck stand- 
ing 60 or 70 yards away, broadside toward me. I thought he 
was mine, but, trying to cock my rifle, it would not go off. I 
tried it again and again, and found that there was something 
broken inside. The old buck did not move, always looking 
at the pony. Irested the rifle on my left knee, took sight, 
pulled the cock and let go; buck ran only about 50 yards; 
the sume experiment with the same result; never saw him 
again. When I had climbed the hill I saw a large antelope 
buck just below me within 80 yards; fixed my rifle between 
rocks and killed him without trigger. It was nearly dark 
when I arrived in camp. 
18th. We started pretty early, and after a tiresome tramp of 
about 25 miles or more we arrived at our old camping ground 
on Wind River. In the evening we saw lightning in the east, 
a bad sign for the next day ; and so it was. 
19th. It rained all day, and we could not move on—a nasty 
day. 
20th. A cloudy morning ; doubtful about rain; still we 
started back through the Bad Lands, hoping to make it in 
four days. A 20-miles ride brought us to an old Indian en- 
campment, where we found good water. The night was cold 
and we found ice half an inch thick in the morning. 
21st. Wasa very hot day; rode only 16 miles, and camped a 
second time near the duck pond. In the evening I shot seven 
gray ducks, which were very tender and nice. 
22d. Cloudy morning, sharp wind, at noon rising to a gale. 
At three p. M. we camped at a little creek. 
28d. Cold, icy morning, with sunshine; wind blowing up to 
agale again. In the afternoon we found ourselves in the 
old camp of Rattlesnake Mountains. When we left this camp 
we put several of our canned fruits, condensed milk and other 
provisions in a bag and hung it pretty high up ina tree; we 
did the same with some antelope, elk and deer horns; 
but now we found all the things spread on the ground; 
the bag was torn to pieces, the fruit cans, milk cans and 
the cans with coffee extracts were all perforated and all almost 
empty. Uncle grizzly had paid a vist to our camp and sucked 
the sweet juice. This time we made our camp up -a little 
nearer to the spring. After dinner every one on his own 
hook went out hunting. I killed a very large elk buck that had 
the largest pair of antlers of all we shot on the trip. Lancken 
supplied our camp with a fat saddle of a young mule deer, 
while Frank came in with fur, a coyote around his neck, and 
a with lots of little jumpers belonging to the pulex 
amily. 
24th. Windy but notcold. Our grubis going to anend, and 
meals nearly reduced to meat, very little bread, thin coffee 
without milk. In the same condition was the quantity of our 
tobacco. To-day Fred killed an antelope. I saw different 
kinds of game, one of which was an old she bear with two 
cubs, but did not get a chance to shoot. 
25th. We tried all our skill to kill as much game as possible 
to get enough meat to last us till Rawlins, having little chance 
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horns were saved. We were close to the Wind River, and 
after an hour’s ride we put our camp up on the bank of the 
stream at last, having crossed the dreaded Bad Lands. Now, 
being in a country where the Indians, both peaceable and hos- 
tile, roam around, we had to be careful and on the lookout; 


12th. Moved camp ten miles to the head of the Big Horn 
Canyon, where the stream ceases to carry the name Wind 
River. Here the Cheyennes killed, sixteen months ago, 
eight trappers. After dinner we had a rest, and then walked 


18th. Started at 8 o’clock a. M.; tried to follow the river, 
but when we had made about five miles we had to stop; 
there were on both sides almost perpendicular rocks 800 or 
900 feet high. The stream was narrowed by them to about 
fifty feet, and had a considerable fall. Here we found an old 
camp and two flatboats in good condition, left here, very like- 
ly, by an exploring party from Camp Brown. We had to 
turn to the right and eastward, following a deep canyon, 
which was about the roughest part of our trip. When we 
had reached the summit we followed a game trail leading 
northwest. At three o’clock in the afternoon we stopped for 
this day near a nice little stream, but without any kind of fish 
in it. e saw to-day two herds of buffalo—one band of about 
sixty elk and two sheep; we tried to kill one or the other, 
being short of meat, but did not get a shot. After dinner 
every one of us went on his own hook to bring some game 
home, but without any result, except that Frank reported to 
have killed a buffalo, but did not save any meat or trophies. 
I saw a large band of sixty-four elk, but could not get near 


14th. Had a foggy morning; wind easterly; moved at, 
eight, and riding 12 miles, we arrived at the Big Horn Basin 
at the foot of the Big Horn Canyon. This canyon, from 15 
to 18 miles long, runs from south to north. On both sides it 
is lined by rocks from 500 to 1,000 feet high, in some places 
almost perpendicular. This was the first great canyon I saw, 
and I must confess that I was astonished at its grandeur. To 
describe it is an impossibility forme; one must go end see. 
The fall of the river is only 300 feet from head to foot, there- 
fore I believe it is navigable for small boats. On account of 
possible Indians we agreed that only one party would hunt 
while the others hadto remain at camp. Jack andIstayed at 
home, while Frank and Lancken went out hunting, without 
killing anything; but they discovered a hot sulphur spring 
four miles north of our camp. When they saw the smoke they 
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fast, and it was late when we reached camp. 


at Sage Creek. 


several white people on the Wind River the same time. 


a number of sheep and two big rams were seen by us. 


death. 


the 


Fort Wayne to see some friends. 


gaged, take ‘* Tom Gun.” 


killed perhaps ten times as much. 


Yours truly, SouMANS, 








lands steamer Calland. 
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pickerel equally as good as the other two. A. PauMEr. 


Boscobel, Wis. 


———— ++ ——___—_—- 


SorEens ror Ovriets.—Forked River, N. J., Dec. 18.— 
Mr, Editor : In your journal of 25th ult. I observe an articl 
in regard to erecting screens at the outlet of Jakes which hav 
been stocked the past few years. It is a well known fact tha 
fish of the salmon species (which includes brook trout, lake 
trout, California and land-locked salmon) are fond of running 
water. If lakes which contain this species have not a proper 
screen at the outlet, they will toa great extent escape the 
second year. A law should be enacted by each State com- 
pelling every township to have screens erected where such 
lakes exist. The article by Mr. Porter on this subject was 
very timely, and should be enforced. . It is a subject which 


all fish commissioners of the several States have neglected. 
C. A. Smira. 





Ioz.—There need be no fear about the supply of ice this 
season. There was a jam over twenty feet high onthe Pen 
obscot at Bangor, Me., the other day. 
ee 

—Mr. Robt. Bonner, of this city, has in his stables ten 
horses, each of which, with one exception, has trotted its 
mile in 2:20 or better. 











—With each recurring New Years we all resolve'to keep a 
diary, and generally go so far in the very commendable doter- 
mination as to purchase the diary. More people would perse- 
vere in the task if they used the spring back books by 
Francis & Loutrell, 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 







to shoot something after we left the Rattlesnake Mountains. 
Jack and I were successful, I killed an elk buck and one mule- 
deer doe, and Jack another one. Our ponies were so heavily 
loaded with the elk horn and the meat that we could not ride 


26th. We left the Rattlesnake Mountains, and about noon we 
saw at Horse Creek four buck elks, of which Frank and I 
killed one and F.; wounded another one. That night we camped 


27th. About noon we reached Lancken’s ranch, having saved 
our scalp. Here I have to mention that coming back through 
the Bad Lands one morning we found three large fresh 
trails running parallel and made by ponies of Indians on the 
warpath (no lodge poles dragging behind). The ides 
thought that they crossed here only one or two hours before 
us. Atthe ranch we heard that the Bannocks had killed 


28th. I did not like to sit all day long in the log house, and 
with Jack tried my last hunt, but didnot get a shot, although 


29th. Leaving our ponies at Lancken’s ranch, L. drove us 
with a team of four to Rawlins. Jack, who was riding a pony, 
killed one antelope. This was the last piece of game we 
killed on our trip. I have nothing more to tell, only that we 
arrived at Rawlins the first of October, but half frozen to 


After we had taken our mail we went to Fred Wolf's cosy 
little place where we had a glass or more of fine Rhine wine 
and a long talk with the kind-hearted and good humored land- 
lord, Fred. The afternoon we were busy to pack cur trunks, 
order boxes for our trophies, packed and shipped them. On 


3d Sept. wefound ourselves in acar of U. P. R. R. Jack 
and I stopped at Chicago, while Frank went right through to 
New York. I stayed four days in Chicago and two days at 


Sportsmen intending to hunt in that part of the Rocky 
Mountains [ advise to write to Gus Lancken, care of Fred. 
Wolf, Rawlins. He is certainly one of the best guides around 
there, and is reasonable in his charges, He supplies a party 
of two or three with himself and another as guides, four 
or five saddle horses, as many pack horses, all the saddles, 
etc., and tents, for $12 to $14 a day; grub and bedding is not 
included—it does not amount to much. If he should been- 


P. §8.—On this trip I took the elevations as well as on the 
first trip, but did not mention it, the average being only 6,000 
feet, and highest point in Rattlesnake Mountains, 8,100 feet. 
In all, we hunted as gentlemanly as possible; we could have 


CaLirornia SALMON IN Hotianp.—Capt. J. H. Taat, of 
the Netherlands and American Steam Navigation Co., made 
usa sociable visit last week, bringing from Prof. A. J. Botte- 
mann, the eminent fish culturist of Holland, the information 
that of the 100,000 California salmon ova recently consigned 
to him at Berzenopzoom by Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 70,000 have hatched out fine young fish. This is 
subject for congratulation, and we hope to hear of further 
results as satisfactory. The ova were sent out by the Nether- 


SALMON-BREEDING IN Fresh Water—Zditor Forest and 
Stream: One or more fish breeders have reported through 
your paper the hatching of the eggs of the trout impregnated 
by the milt of the salmon. Would like them report their suc- 
cess in raising them, and to start the ball rolling, will give 
my experience with them, as also with three different kinds 
of salmon. I have the hybrids, two years old. They have 
not made the growth that trout of the same age have. The 
male parents were California salmon. They show no signs 
of spawning, and as they are nowas old as their parents 
were when-they were bred, think they are going to be barren. 
Am now hatching eggs taken from the California salmon in 
our ponds—this only as an experiment, for I no longer prize 
either them, the Atlantic or land-locked salmon (have all 
three) as worth raising in ponds. Think the same food will 
raise double the number of pounds of trout; and while I sell 
them for half the price of trout, seldom get a second order 
from the same customer. Our Atlantic and land-locked 
salmon are now four years old, and but little larger than 
trout of two years. The California salmon made fine growth, 
and a large bill at the butcher’s for offal to feed them on. 
Have not eaten of the land-locked. Think the flesh of the 





































































Gistural History. 
AN ESSAY UPON RABBITS. 


By James 8. Barry, M. D. 
HE domestic rabbit is undoubtedly descended from the 
wild breed. Although familiarly known from time 
immemorial, its origin is shrouded in mystery. It seems to 
have been a native of portions of Africa and Europe, but was 
not known in America until introduced by Europeans. In 
our earliest records it is called cony, a name probably derived 
from some root common to most European languages. Varro 
says that his countrymen named it thus on account of its 
dwelling in burrows. The name rabbit was undoubtedly de- 
rived from the Gaelic word rabaid, signifying fruitful. Pliny 
speaks of their multiplying so rapidly in Spain that the inhab- 
itants were obliged to destroy them in order to protect their 
harvest fields, and to prevent them from burrowing and 
undermining their dwellings. They became so great a pest 
that Roman soldiers were sent with ferrets to destroy them 
In England the name rabbit was employed in the translation 
of the Bible before the reign of James I. In the ‘‘ Privy 
Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York” (p. 13), May 24, 1502, 
is entered the payment of two shillings ‘‘ to a servant of the 
Abbase of Lyonin, reward for bringing a present of Rabbittes 
and Quayles to the Queene at Richemont.” During the reign 
of Philip Augustus and Louis VIII., in the early part of the 
Thirteenth Century, some French nobles devoted certain 
localities to the breeding of wild rabbits. These places they 
called varennes, which in English means warrens, the name 
now employed to designate the place where rabbits are bred 
in an inclosure. 

The rabbits, in their wild state, form winding burrows, in 
which they remain by day, and emerge in the morning and 
evening to feed on vegetation. When domesticated, and they 
regain their freedom, they return to their instinctive habits. 
They are frequently taken in nets and traps; also by ferrets 
and dogs. Their flesh by some is much relished as food. 
There is a strong resemblance between the rabbit and the 
hare, although there are distinctive characteristics. Their 
habits differ, and so does their flesh ; that of the rabbit is 
white and delicate, while that of the hare is dark and highly 
flavored. Domestication, however, makes a difference in this 
respect, 

Rabbits are liable to produce varieties in color, in form, and 
in the texture of the hair. It is supposed that the fancy rab- 
bits of the present day originated in this way, and by contia- 
ually mating such specimens, distinct varieties were estab- 
lished. We gather the first account of breeding rabbits in a 
domesticated state from the writings of Fusser in 1580, in 
‘¢January’s Husbandry,” where this sentence occurs: 

“ Let doe go to buck, 
Wish cony good luck.” 

In 1631, Gervase Markham writes of a Way to Get,, 
Wealth.” In this treatise the subject of rabbit keeping, feed- 
ing and breeding is given, and in so clear a manner that but 
few improvements have been made up to the present day. 
According to M. Mariot Didieux, it was not until 1830 that, 
in France, much attention was paid to the extension and 
profitable breeding of rabbits. At first, fearing opposition, 
the matter was conducted with secrecy, but this was soon dis- 
pensed with, and rabbit culture has made great progress, not 
only in France, but in Belgium and Holland. It is estimated 
from the official returns of the Custom-house statistics that in 
the Ostend market alone, 350,000 are disposed of in a single 
week ; and notwithstanding this enormous consumption, the 
prices, instead of deteriorating, are constantly increasing. In 
the markets of Troyes there are annually sold 150,000 francs’ 
worth of rabbits, which are used as an article of food, while 
in other locations the entire object in breeding them is for the 
profit from their fur. They have also been bred by charita- 
able persons to furnish meat for the poor, as well as employ- 
ment, the sale of the fur being quite sufficient, together with 
the selling of choice specimens for breeding, to pay the ex- 
penses of the same. Among these may be mentioned the 
names of Count d’ Albertas and Monsieur: |’ Abbe Fisseause. 

The rearing of rabbits, to be successfully practiced, should 
be thoroughly understood, as well as their peculiarities of 
habits and constitution. ’ 

The rabbit belongs to that order of the class Mammalia, or 
suck-giving animals, which 1s called Jncisores,* because they 
cut their food with the front teeth of their upper and lower 
jaws. Some of these ‘‘ cutters” are carnivorous—or, rather, 
omnivorous, like the rat; others are herbivorous in general, 
but occasionally insectivorous, like the eines (which the 
old French writers call connie d’ Inde, or Indian rabbit) ; 
some, like the hare, feed exclusively on vegetables and grain ; 
and the rabbit, unless under exceptional circumstances, is in- 
cluded in this latter category. The rabbit and the guinea-pig 
are the only ‘‘cutters” that have been strictly domesticated 
by man, though he has made pets of the squirre’, dormouse, 
the marmot, the albino mouse, and one or two others. 

The male and the female are designated as the buck and 
the doe. Rabbitsare polygamous. One male is capable of 
serving thirty does, though in warrens only one buck is al- 
lowed to one hundred females. The American wild rabbit 
bears more resemblance in color to the European burrowin 
rabbit, except that the latter changes in color when domesti- 
cated, which the American wild rabbit does not. It is also 
a little smaller and more slender. Then thereis a te 
contrast between the American wild rabbit} and the cultiva 
varieties. 4 
EE 

ra adopted for th imals 
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the last of the several families with gnawing teeth—hedgehogs, rats 
and mice, gophers, prairie-dogs, squirrels, beavers and the like—that, 
grouped together, form the well-defined order, Rodentia. The jack- 
rabbit of the plains, for example, would be classified as follows: 
Branch, Vertebrata; class, Mammalia (Discoidea); order, 
(Lagomorpha); family, Leporidw; genus, Lepus; species, Campestris 
=the jack-rabbit.—Ep. - 
t Lepus sylvaticus. 
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The habits of the America gray rabbit are so well described 


by Audubon that we give his language. 


or cornfield of the farmer. It frequently divests the young 


trees in the nursery of their bark. It often makes inroads on 


the kitchen-garden, feasting on the young green peas, lettuce, 
cabbages, etc., and doing a great deal of mischief ; and when 
it has once had an opportunity of taking these dainties it be- 
comes difficult to prevent its making a nightly visit to them. 
Although the opening at which it enters may be carefully 
closed, the rabbit is sure to dig a fresh hole every night in the 


immediate vicinity, and snares, traps, or guns are the best 
auxiliaries in such cases, soon putting an end to further 
depredations. When first started it runs with great swiftness 
and makes fewer doublings than the northern hare. Having 
advanced a hundred yards or more, it stops to listen. Find- 


ing itself pursued by dogs, should the woods be open and 


free from swamps and thickets, it runs directly towards some 


hole in the root of a tree or hollow log. When briar patches 
afford a place for concealment, and to elude the pursuit of 
dogs, it remains on’feot much longer. When the males are 


engaged in combat, and when alarmed at night, they have the 


habit of stamping with their hind feet upon the ground. 
During the breeding season it is sometimes seen seeking food 


at midday instead of as usual at early morn or late in the eve- 


ning. Its voice is never heard except when wounded or cap- 


tured, when it utters a shrill cry, like a child in pain. This 
rabbit breeds freely in warrens, but does not easily become 


domesticated, and always seems ill at ease when an attempt 


is made at domestication. In the state of nature it never bur- 

rows, but in trying to escape will dig to the depth of a foot 

or more to effect its object. When taken quite young, and 

freely handled, they become quite tame and contented in do- 

mestication. The gray rabbit is var prolific. In the North- 
it 


ern States it produces about three litters during the season, 


from five to seven at a litter; while in the South it breeds 


‘‘from February to October.” 
a a me 
HABITS OF DEER. 





Eprror Forest aND STREAM: 


I was raised in Western New York, and can remember 
when the whole western portion of that State was compara- 
tively an unbroken forest, and seemed to be the natural home 
of the deer, the wolf, the panther, the bear and numerous 
other kinds of game, which at that early day were seldom 
disturbed by the crack of the white man’s rifle. I have lived 
to see the wilderness disappear, and with it the noble game 
that used to roam there in untold numbers. Northeastern 
Pennsylvania still retains some of its former glory in the way 


of deer hunting and trout fishing, but it is being fast en- 
eroached upon by railroads, coal diggers and oil producers. 


The elk that used to inhabit that portion of the State have 
gone the way of their ancestors, and naught jis left to mark 
the locality of their former favorite haunts, except afew 
half decayed horns that are occasionally found there. I have 


hunted and fished, and feasted and fasted on nearly all the 
sources and tributaries of the Allegheny, Susquehanna and 
Clarion rivers long before breech-loaders were invented. A 


breech-loading or oo. rifle would have been a fortune to 


me in those days. have occasionally hunted the deer in 
Wisconsin, Indiana and here in Tennessee. The deer are 
about one size smaller here than in the Northern States, but 
the venison is of excellent flavor. 

The horns of a deer are the most heavy and hardest of all 
horns, and yet they are grown and perpetuated in less than 
five months. The horns of a full-grown buck begin to grow 
about the last of April, and by the middle of June they will 
be ten or twelve inches in length with two or more forks, the 
points or ends being large, soft and spongy, and the whole 
horn being covered with a velvety skin with a thin coat of 
short, stiff, hairy or plushy fur of a reddish-gray color. The 
horns then begin to curve, the prongs or snags grow out, 
being the largest and softest at the extreme points, and gradu- 
ally hardening toward the base as they continue to grow in 
length. By the middle of August the full-grown horns in 
the velvet are developed. While this wonderful natural pro- 
cess is going on, the buck has been strictly non-combative, his 
whole business being to protect his growing horns from in- 
jury. Heis sensitive to the slightest touch and careful not to 
bring his horns in contact with any hard substance, as the 
slightest scratch will cause them to bleed profusely, especially 
if it be near the tender pulpy substance at the extremities. 
About the first of September the ends of the horns begin to 
flatten and shrink, the skin cracks and peels, the buck begins 
to rub the small saplings, and bloody strips of skin will hang 
like ribbons from nearly every snag. During this month he 
gets his horns cleaned and polished, and the horns of October 
are very different from the horns of August. The nature of 
the animal seems to be suddenly changed ; he knows that he 
has now got the weapons of war, and he is not slow to use 
them. The horns are so curved that when he curbs his neck 
for a fight every prong points forward and downward instead 
of upward. I remember a case illustrative of this fact, that 
happened many years ago in the State of Ohio. Anold 
hunter being out on a still hunt in the month of November 
(that being the rutting season), came suddenly close upon a 
big buck, and in the excitement of the moment shot 
carelessly and slightly wounded the deer. Before he was 
really aware of his danger, the buck made a sudden spring 
striking him near the hip, ripping down pants, skin an 
flesh as with a knife, while another prong struck the top of 
his foot, near the instep, penetrating through the foot, thence 
through the sole of the shoe, literally pinning him to the 
earth. At that moment his dog (a large cur) came to his re- 
lief, and catching the deer by the flank, turned his attention 
in another direction, otherwise it might have been still worse 
for the old hunter. We would naturally inquire what the 
hunter was doing while all this horrible gashing was being 
done. Reader, please inform me what you could do during 
the time it would take a streak of lightning to run down a 
man’s leg? 

By the 1st of January most of the old bucks have shed 
their horns. Some of the young bucks shed a little later. I 
am not aware that they ever bury their horns, and I have of- 
ten found them soon after they have been dropped. I do not 
believe that they even’ notice the horn after it falls. 

It is often asserted that deer get up and feed at moonrise, 
and lie down when the moon goes down. I know that deer 
are more likely to get up and feed when the sun goes down 
and lie down at sunrise or soon after, and especially so in the 
months of August, September and October; but in June and 





He says that ‘“‘it 
abounds in our forests, even in their densest coverts ; also fre- 
quents farms and plantations, occupying the coppices and 
grassy spots in the neighborhood of cultivation, remaining in 
its form by day, concealed by brush heaps, a tuft of grass, or 
some hedge-row on the side of an old fence, from which 
retreat it issues at night to regale itself on the clover, turnips 
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July, the nights being short, they will occasionally travel and 
feed until ten or eleven o’clock 4. m. But in Noverhber they 
will run more or less day and night, that being the rutting 
season. 

It is also said by the oldest deer hunters that fawns leave 
no scent in the track until after the spots are off. I have not 
been fully satisfied on that point, having never fallen into the 
horrid practice of worrying deer with dogs, unless wounded. 
Have shot some large bucks during my hunting days, and do 
not remember that I ever killed more than two that would 
turn the scale at more than 200 pounds each. It is not always 
the largest buck that carries the largest horns, anc the age 
cannot be ascertained by the number of prongs. ANTLER. 
Piney Falls, Rhea Vo., Tenn. 
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.ON BEARS AND OTHER ANIMALS— 
1718. 


Saem, Mass., Nov. 7, 1878. 
EpiTor FOREST AND STREAM: 


Since reading the ‘‘Two Bear Stories,” by ‘‘ Penobscot,” 
published in your interesting journal, I have, through the 
courtesy of Henry Fitz Waters, Esq., of Salem, whose anti- 
quarian researches are well known, been, allowed to copy an 
original MS. by Paul Dudley, F. R. 8., written about 1718, 
on the ‘* Habits of the Bear and Other Animals.” I give it 
to you as near verbatim as I can, as follows: 

** Bears sleep from 15th Nov. to April. 

‘* Black Bears—When the snow is deep they den, and don’t 
come out till the snow is so wasted as they can trail their 
food—nuts, acorns, frogs, berries, crickets, grapes--and preys 
also. Don’t carry food into their dens; generally den alone, 
unless it be a she with her cubbs of the first year, sometimes 
in a Hollow Tree, a Hollow Log, under the Root of a Tree, 
cleft of a Rock. Dog scents them & Barks, then they come 
out. But if the snow be deep they won’t stir. Kill them, 
nothing in their gutts but slime; they will put fire in the Hole 
of a Tree then the Bear will come Thundering out whether 
they are asleep or only mope, for they easily wake. Bear 
bring forth but once in 3 years. Suckle their young. 

**Racoon—goes to Bed at the Time of the Bears and den as 
the Bear, But more in Company from 3 to 7. Come out 
rather sooner, carry in food. 

** Woodchuck--lyes still in his Borough in the ground 
wholly the same Term of Times, carries nothing. 

‘*A striped squirrel will sleep--Mr. Lynde. 

‘‘A Turtle Boroughs in the mud—and so do frogs.” 

Paul Dudley, Fellow of the Royal Society, and son of 
Gov. Joseph Dudley, died at Roxbury, Mass., Jan. 21, 1751, 
aged 75. He was born Sept. 3, 1675, graduated at Harvard 
College 1690, finished his law studies at the Temple in Lon- 
don, and returned in 1702 with the commission of Attorney 
General of the Province of Massachusetts, which he held 
until 1718, when he succeeded Lynde as Chief Justice. Mr. 
Dudley published a number of articles in the transactions of 
the Royal Society. Am not sure that the above is one of 
them, but the ‘‘ Discovery of the Hive of Bees in the Woods” 
was so published, and Mr. Waters has the original notes, of 
which I will send you a copy next week. 

Yours respectfully, O. T. J. 

+ + 


HABITS OF THE SILVER GAR. 


E clip the following correspondence from the Albany 
Sunday Press, which was headed ‘* Sword Fish ” : 


Editors Sunday Press: Your interesting article upon ‘‘ Ec- 
centricities of Sword-Fish,” and especially one paragraph in 
which it is said, ‘‘ Nobody on the American coast, so far as 
reported, ever saw a little sword-fish,” makes one think the 
following circumstance will not be uninteresting: 

In the month of August, while crossing the Columbia street 
bridge, a friend (captain of a steam tug) drew my attention to 
a school of sword-fish swimming in the basin. They were 
from six to eight inches in length, including the sword, and 
were very lively, darting with great rapidity upon the appear- 
ance of a head over the railing. I mentioned the circumstance 
to a gentleman in the habit of fishing in the river opposite the 
lower part of the city, and he said he also had seen one off 
the dock. 

When we consider that they are salt water fish, and that 
this city is something like a hundred miles above brackish 
water, their appearance here is remarkable and worthy of 
being noted. Yours, etc., +4 

Editors Sunday Press: I noticed an article with the above 
heading in a recent copy of your paper, in which the writer 
speaks of a school of young sword-fish swimming in the 
Albany basin. 

Having spent my youth in Albany, and since given much 
time to the study of ichthyology, I may therefore be pardoned 
for presuming to state that the fish in question were not 
sword-fish, although 1t was by that name they were familiar 
to me in boyhood. 

I do not think that the sword-fish proper, the Xiphias 
gladius, ever enters fresh water. 

The fish in question are the young of the silver gar or bill- 
fish, Belone longirostris, and are often seen in schools in the 
upper Hudson when from four to ten inches in length, and 
appear of a transparent green hue. 

I have made some efforts to discover the breeding-place of 
this fish, as I am not aware of the adult ever entering fresh 
water, but so far have not succeeded. 

The adults are perhaps 30 inches in length and are round 
bodied, about two inches in diameter, and are often found in 
New York markets. 

They must not be confounded with the fresh water gar, 
Lepidosteus, whose habitat is the great lake and Mississippi 
basins, but has often been found in the Hudson since the Erie 
Canal was built. 

The latter is a “‘ ganoid,” with almost adamantine scales 
in diamond pattern, and belongs to an order now nearly 
extinct. 

I will feel under obligations for information concerning the 
silver gar, its breeding place, length of stay in fresh water, 
regular or casual appearance, in fact anything which will 
throw light on the habits and movements of a fish who is in 
history is little known. Yours, etc., Frep MATHER 

a 
Frogs in WINTER QuARTERS.—Our correspondent, Mr. 


Frank Schley, author of ‘‘ Partridge and Pheasant Shooting,’ 
gives an interesting account of the finding of a lot of frogs, 
which had retired to the waters of a warm spring to pass the 
winter. Writing from the foothills of Sugar Loaf Mountains, 
Frederick Co., Maryland, he says: 

Here I found quite as great a curiosity as I did in beating 














out the first ravine. I came across a small spring, and not 
having my drinking cup in my pocket, I got down on my 
hands and knees and took a drink. When drinking, I ob- 
served a little cloudy water ooze out from under a large stone 
partly covered with water in the spring, and embedded and 
surrounded with soft mud, nearly covered with leaves. I 
thought it likely there might be a snake under it, as I have 
often found snakes in springs late in autumn, and to satisfy 
my curiosity I got hold of the stone with my hands and 
turned it up. To my surprise, instead of there being a snake, 
as I fully expected, I found thirteen large frogs, all in one 
mess, and in a bed of soft mud, water and leaves. I removed 
the leaves off of them and threw them out of the water one 
by one, counted and examined them. Eight of the thirteen 
were large bullfrogs; the balance were of the striped species. 
All were very thin and semi-torpid, not having much life 
about them. The spring being the warmest water, all the 
frogs in the branches, no doubt, made their way up there and 
found shelter under this large flat stone for winter quarters. 
—_—_—- G+ 
Tue Retort Courtzous—Mr. Hditor: I see that friend 
Garlick objects to my characterization of his name for the 
big-mouth black bass—Grystes megastoma as ‘‘ meaty.” I did 
not intend to use the latter word in the sense of ‘‘ pertaining 
to meat,” nor yet in the sense of Webster’s definition of the 
word, ‘‘ fleshy, but not fat.” I meant simply that, like a nut 
or an egg, the name was ‘‘full of meat,” or, in the words of 
Mr. Garlick, it ‘“‘hit the nail square on the head ;” or, with- 
out metaphor, was very appropriate, inasmuch as it expressed 
the most marked character of the fish. 
Irvington, Ind., Dec. 12, 1878. 
on 


ANIAMLS RECEIVED AT PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING DEC, 21.—One parrakeet, from South America 
presented by James M. Foy, Phila.; one gazelle, Guzelle dorcas, from 
North Africa, presented by Capt. Earl English, U. 8S. Navy; one puma, 
Felis concolor, from Argentine Republic, presented by the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. ARTHUR E, BRowNn, Gen’l. Supt. 
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THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES. 
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EW persons, who have never visited the southern portion 

of our peninsula, have any definite conception of what 

is meant by the term ‘‘ Everglades,” or what sort of a country 
it is which is designated by that name in Southern Florida. 

The writer, when a youth, used to look on the map and 
wonder, and dream, and imagine all sorts of weird and fan- 
tastic peculiarities belonging to this region, and now has a 
distinct recollection of making a boyish vow, that when man- 
hood came one of his first journeys should be a pilgrimage to 
the mystic land of the Everglades. But, like most of the 
dreams of extreme youth, it was soon forgotten in the more 
serious concerns of life, and not until the winter of 1874-5, 
when, owing to failing health and an anxious desire to esca 
for awhile from business cares, were these dreams recailed 
and the proposed visit at length made. 

Journeying from Jacksonville up the St. Johns to Lake 
Harney by steamer, thence across to Sand Point by mule 
power, thence by sail-boat down Indian River to Jupiter, 
where empties a narrow and tortuous stream, known as Jupi- 
ter Creek, the waters of which, though deep, are clear as 
crystal, and abound in a species of fish here called trout, but 
are really the well-known black bass, with which Seth Green, 
the enthusiastic pisiculturist, is stocking Northern waters. 
Up this stream some ten miles, propelled by oars and poles to 
the rapids, and the beginning of the Everglades is reached. 

Imagine a low, flat savanna, a mile or more in width, over 
which the water is one to four feet deep, and entirely covered 
with a dense growth of mammoth saw-grass, which some- 
times attains an altitude of ten feet or more, through which 
runs & channel, varying from a mere alligator’s trail, scarce 
large enough to float an Indian canoe, to broad lagoons or 
lakes of unknown depth—the surface covered with floating 
lily-pods or leaves of the dog lily, which here attain about the 
size and shape of an old-fashioned Quaker sun-bennet, and 
are a serious impediment to navigation. These lakes are the 
natural home of the alligator, hundreds of which may be seen 
on sunny days stretched on the grassy banks or prowling 
lazily about in search of food and amusement, their ugly heads 
and repulsive bodies sometimes in much too close proximity 
to be pleasant or soothing to sensitive nerves. Water-snakes, 
including the venomous moccasin, also find in the waste of 
waters and reeds a congenial pleasure-ground, and curious and 
rare birds disport their plumage among the rank grass. 

By dint of much rowing, poling and pushing, not to 
mention a vigorous use of impolite’words, a small boat may 
be forced through the eight or ten miles of this channel, 
finally reaching the Haulover, a sandy ridge, some three 
hundred yards wide, separating this branch of the Everglades 
from Lake Worth, and over which boats and baggage must 
be dragged and carried as best they may. The settlers on 
Lake Worth designate the most prominent difficulties of this 
route as the ‘‘ Seven Woes,” each one of which is worse than 
the last. Indeed, it is a curious study—the mixture of 
courage and despair, of patience and profanity, in which 
these navigators of the saw-grass indulge in their frequent 
journeys this way. 

Once fairly across the Haulover, and launched on the 
waters of Lake Worth, and a pleasant scene is reached. A 
beautiful sheet of water, some thirty miles long, by, perhaps, 
one and one-half wide, surrounded by the finest country the 
writer has yet seen in Florida, lies before you, absolutely be- 
low frost line, perpetually fanned by the ocean breeze, a 
temperature ranging from fifty-four to eighty-five degrees 
much of the soil of excellent quality, tropicaland semi-tropical 
fruits canbe grown, which will not thrive in more Northern 
latitudes, and will make this section of Florida, at no very 
remote period, one of the richest portions of the State, It is 
claimed that the lake itself was originally fresh and without 
communication with the sea; until some few years since a 
Mr. Long, a German gardener, who had _ settled on its banks, 
cut a channel into the ocean, since which time the waters 
have been tinctured with salt. Fish, in myriad forrms, 
abound in the lake, and game, such as bears, deerand turkeys 
roam on its banks, or hide in its hammocks, and its ocean 
beach is rich in shells and other curious gems of the sea. 
But, as even the Garden of Eden had its serpent to destroy 
happiness, so Lake Worth has its musquitoes, and during its 
summer months the ‘‘seven plagues ot pt,” were lightly 
borne in comparison with the misery of its musquito bites. 
They swarm in the air, they sail on the water, they ride in 
the breeze. The torments of the damned in ‘‘ Dante’s In- 
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ferno” may give some idea of misery, but Dante evidently climate being produced by deforestation and replanting. We 


had never known Lake Worth musquitoes. refer to that stretch of miles of country over which the rail- 

From the Haulover westward as far as Lake Okeechobee, | road passes, near Trieste, as you go from Austria to Italy, 
and south to the Indian hunting-grounds, a wild waste of | bleak, barren, stony, with hardly earth sufficient for a weed 
water and weeds, varied here and there by a dismal swamp | to take root in, a stretch of barrenness on which some dread 
of cypress and live oak, traversed by few save wandering In- ) anathema seems to rest. It is a curse that rests on it called 
dians, inhabited only by wild animals and reptiles, extend the | down from Heaven by man. Five hundred years ago, and 
Everglades of Florida. Like the vast prairies of Illinois, | an immense forest stood on the ground where now is nothing 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, nothing but waving | but asea of stone. Venetians came and hewed down the 
grass can be seen, or in the dark fastnesses of cypress swamps, | forest in order to procure wood for piles and mercantile pur 


shrouded in gloom and funereally draped with the gray weep- | sopes. 
ing moss of the South hanging in solemn festoons from every 
BIRMINGHAM DOG SHOW. 


























bough, while below the deep, dark waters reflect back each 
motion, and cause the multitude of cypress knees to seem 
like serried ranks of bristling bayonets; while the gloom is 
heightened by the melancholy hoot of the owl, and the sullen 
plunge of the alligator alone disturbs the death-like stillness 
of the scene. In these are recognized some of the peculiar 
features of the Everglades. 

In a season of flood miles and miles of this region are sub- 
merged, aud what at other times is a wilderness of grassy 
desert, then becomes a sea of water, and one may journey 
from the St. Lucie River to Lake Okeechobee and to the Big 
Cypress, and thence to Biscayne Bay and back to the St. 
Lucie in a sail-boat. Through all this vast region flowers 
bloom as bright and gay as in the conservatory ; birds sing as 
sweetly as when hung in gilded cages; the deer and the pan- 
ther wander at will ; the rattlesnake and moccasin here abound 
undisturbed by civilized man ; the crocodile of the Indus and 
Nile dwells unmolested ; and the laws of God are as fixed 
and immutable in the trackless desert of the Everglades of 





HE nineteenth annual Birmingham Pog Show took place 
during the first week in December. Although the Bir- 
mingham show does not equal in importance, as far as the 
number of entries is concerned, the shows held by the Kennel 
Club in and near London, yet, owing to its having been the 
first established in the kingdom, it is looked forward to with 
even greater interest, and its awards are held in higher 
esteem than those of the younger show. And as far as entries 
are concerned, were there a place of suitable size, it is proba- 


Florida as in any part of. the civilized world.—Florida Agri- 


culturist. 
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NASHVILLE POULTRY SHOW. 





NaAsuvIL1E, Dec. 17, 1878. 
EprtTor Forrest AND STREAM : 


The second annual show of the Tennessee Poultry Breeders 


Association opened yesterday with a very much finer collec- 
tion of birds than last year. Almost every variety, with 
some magnificent specimens of each, are on exhibition. Mr. 
S. G. Woods alone exhibits gray dorkins, brown Leghorns, 
‘white Leghorns, light brahmas, buff Cochins, partridge Cochins, 
black and white Cochins, silver and golden Polish, black 
Spanish, Plymouth Rocks, and black-breasted game. Besides 
these the same breeder exhibits white Pepin ducks, Rowen 
sat and black Cayuga ducks, white and brown China 
geese, and several beautiful varieties of pigeons such as car- 
riers, pouters, barbs, owls and fan tails. Most of the above 
are very fine, but Mr. Coleman has some magnificent speci- 
mens of partridge and buff Cochins that will be hard to beat, 
the cock and hen from which his buff Cochins were bred 
scored last year in Buffalo at a show 99 points out of a possi- 
ble 100. Mr. W. T. John’s exhibit of Bantams is very fine, 
B. B. R., silver seabrights and golden seabrights, all game. 
are beautiful. A coop of brown China geese, owned bya 
Mr. Williams, was particularly noticeable. The males were 
thoroughbreds, the females only half bred, but the males 
were splendid as to size and color. The white China geese of 
Mr. Woods are also fine birds. faanne the pigeons two pairs 
of carriers, one white and the other black, were very hand- 
some, the owl is alsoa beautiful breed. Inone coop I noticed 
an exceedingly large black Cochin. In all there are about 
exhibitors who deserve great credit for the care they have 
bestowed on so commendable an enterprise as the improve- 
ment of poultry. I came very near forgetting to mention the 
turkeys which were in the show. ‘There are but five coops, 
but one contains a bronze gobbler of enormous size, he turns 
the scale at 42 pounds, in addition to which he is most symmet- 
rically formed, and his plumage is as bright and brilliant as 
the wild turkey. There is but one hybrid shown this year, a 
cross between the Guinea fowl and the Cochin China. Guinea 
pigs and rabbits form part of the collection, but among them 
there is nothing worth special notice. A live ground hog 
draws a number of curious persons around him. 

In the award of prizes Mr. 8. G. Wood secured ist prizes 
for light brahmas, red Spanish chicks, golden Polands, buff 
and white Cochins. Mr. Coldman ist for Plymouth Rock 
chicks ; Mr. W. T. Johns took several ist and 2d prizes with 
his bantam game and duckering games; other prizes were 
awarded to Messrs. Watson, Scraggs, Talley, Newman, Harris 
and Dandridge. The only lady competitor was Miss Ella 
Kirkman, she took a 2d prize for gray dorkins. The first 
two days the.attendance was quite small, but yesterday being 
a beautiful bright day, quite a number of admirers of fine 
poultry were present. J. D. H. 

——_____.9-@————————— 


INFLUENCE OF ForzEsts oN CLimaTe.—Many rivers have 
totally disappeared, or have been reduced to mere streams by 
an irrational and henious fellipg of the forests. In the north- 
east of Germany, the Narp and Gold rivers exist only in 
name. The classic lands of antiquity are rich in sad lessons 
of deforestation. The springs and brooks of Palestine are 
dry, and the fruitfulness of the land has disappeared. The 
Jordan is four feet lower than it was in the New Testament 
days. Greece and Spain suffer severely to this day from the 
effects of destroying their forests. Many partsof the King- 
dom of Wurtemburg have been rendered almost barren by 
the felling of the trees. In Hungary the periodically return- 
ing drought is universally attributed to the extermination of 
the forest. We attribute the present unfruitfuiness of Asia 
Minor and Greece to the destruction of the woods; steppes, 
ruins and tombs have taken the place of what was the high- 
est culture. Sardina and Sicily were once thé graineries of 
Italy, but have long since lost the fruitfulness sung of the 
ancient poets. On the other hand, man can improve the 
condition of the land in-which he lives, more slowly indeed, 
but as certainly, by cultivating and preserving the forests. 
In earlier years rehable authorities have told us that in the 
Delta of Upper Egypt, there were only five or six days of 
rain in the year, but that, since the time when Mehemet Al. 
caused some 20,000,000 trees to be planted; the number of 
days of rain in the year has increased to forty-five or forty- 
six. The Suez Canal has produced remarkable results. 
Ismaila is built on what was a sandy desert, but since the 
ground has become saturated with canal ‘water, trees, bushes, 
and other plants have sprung up as if by magic, and, with 
the reappearance of the vegetation, the climate has changed. 
Four or five years ago rain was unknown in those regions, 
while from May, 1868, to May, 1869, fourteen days were re- 
corded, and once such a rain storm that the natives looked 
upon it as a supernatural event. (Facts recorded in the 
Vienna Neue Hreie Presse, May 10, 1869, and in the English 
ournals.) 

; Austria herself has a very striking instance of a_change of 


ble that in this respect also it would be ahead of the London 
shows. The entries have in former years been limited to 
1,000, but this year were further curtailed to 970. The judg- 
ing was done the day previous to the public opening of the 
show, and the only persons allowed to be present besides the 
judges were the reporters and officials. The entrance fee 
was seven shillings and six pence sterling for each dog, which 
is about equal to our entrance fees, but we believe that each 
exhibitor was also compelled to purchase a membership in the 
association. 

: The judges were: For pointers, Viscount Combermere and 
Mr. Tom Ll. Brewer; for deerhounds and greyhounds, Lord 
St. Leonards and Mr. Samuel Mallaby; for bloodhounds, 
otter hounds, harriers, beagles, dachshunde, St. Bernards, 
Dalmatians, and foreign non-sporting dogs, the Rev. Gren- 
ville F. Hodson; for fox terriers, the Hon. W. Fitzwilliam 
and the Rev. Cecil Legard; for setters, retrievers, and foreign 
sporting dogs, Lord St. Leonards and Mr. William Lort ; for 
spaniels, Mr, Charles B. Hodgson, Major H. W. Willett and 
the Rev. A. L. Willett; for mastiffs, Newfoundlands and 
sheepdogs, Mr. Edgar Hanbury ; for bulldogs and bull terriers, 
Mr. John Percival and Mr. James Taylor; for smooth-haired, 
black and tan, and Yorkshire terriers, Pomeranians, pugs, 
Maltese, Italian greyhounds, Blenheim and King Charles 
spaniels and toy terriers, Mr. Matthew Hedley and Mr. John 
Percivall ; for Skye terriers, Dandies, Bedlington, Irish, wire 
haired and broken-haired terriers, Mr. John Nisbet. 

Passing over sundry of the non-sporting classes, in which 
our readers can scarcely be interested, we condense from our 
contemporary, the London Fi%eld, its account of some of the 
sporting classes : 

In Champion Fox Terrier dogs Buffet won. We did not 
see Rattler or Pepper, though they were both entered. Trim- 
mer was very highly commended, though whatever commend- 
ing a champion may mean we are at a loss to explain. In 
bitches Bell was awarded the prize—rightly so, we think. In 
the open large-sized dog class we were sorry to see Gaffer 
only very highly commended; he is a very neat terrier. 
Ranger is too broad-skulled; Jacko we did not think much 
of, but Sexton is not a bad one. Nimrod showed wonder- 
fully well, and, we think, should have been first. His kennel 
companion, Buff, however, took that place, Bitters making 
room for the youngsters. In large bitches Nettle scored 
easily, Jess making her a very good second. The not exceed- 
ing 18lb. dog class had a tremendous lot of rubbish enlisted 
in its ranks, and the wheat was easily separated from the 
chaff. Spratt is coarse-headed, however, but he was very 
highly commended notwithstanding. Dorcas, in bitches, was 
followed by Daisy and Nectar as named, and we indorse that 
classification ; but Juliet, who took a very highly commend- 
ed, we object to, and consider the award groundless; she has 
not a fox terrier’s head, her eyes are indifferent, and she wants 
bone sadly. Nell, also a previous winner, is too broad- 
skulled, and was properly enough unnoticed. 

In Large-sized Champion Pointers (dogs), Wagg once more 
wagged himself into the judge’s favor; Burr wants a rib, 
Trent was not in good show form. In large bitches Stella 
won fairly. The open large dog class was large, but not par- 
ticularly good; Faust, as good-looking as he is good iu the 
field, took first, most deservedly ; Drake is well made, but has 
a poor head; Bang II. had the only commendation awarded, 
though why we are at a loss to explain, and we could name 
Joker, Eos, and one or two more who should have been no- 
ticed. In the large bitches, Mr. Geo, Moore’s Maggie and 
Moss—the latter a trifle light-boned—were placed as named ; 
Blair is square-shouldered, Nell has a fair head. The small 
pointer champion class (dogs) had two entries, Ben and Ce- 
dric; the latter scored, notwithstanding that one of his eyes 
is gone. In bitches, Lady Pearl was alone, and, of course, 
took the prize. In small dogs (open class) Mr. Fletcher’s 
Joss took first, but we really see nothing wonderful in him; 
he is finely bred, but is snipy, poor bodied, and is lacking 
depth. Byron, who took second, is neat, but somewhat bitch- 
headed ; Duke, unnoticed, is not a bad puppy for his age, 
only 9 months; Nero, also unnoticed, is good-bodied, but 
plain-headed. The bitches were a numerous assortment of 
indifferent quality ; Juno is poorly topped and sterned, and 
Sappho, beionging to the same owner, is worse. James 
Bishop’s Broom, who took second, tis a very pretty bitch, 
likely to sweep the board some day, and a serious and danger- 
ous rivals to pretty Bow Bells, who, as usual, took first. 

The Champion class for English setters (dogs) had Rock 
and Remus entered, Rock took the cup, but there, we are 
sorry to say, we do not agree: Rock is short-flagged and 
spanielly behind, whereas Remus (who was in grand feather 
and condition, hy the way) has all the grand characteristic of 


a most highly-bred setter. In bitches, Phantom scored over 
her two kennel companions—Puzzle and Princess—a grand 
trio, truly. The open dog class was a good, really good class. 









Royal IV. is a superb young setter; Rover unnoticed’ 
deserved better, he is anicely bred ’un; Buxton showsquality 
Cearc Friog is a good looking dog, and one of the most lively 
customers we know. of; Ranger III. looked well ; Prince 
Royal we thought as good as Rocket, who is a fairish dog. 
The Prince, however, was only very highly commended. The 
bitches were a charming lot. Countess Bear did not show 
herself in her usual form, but Baffle and Novel were “ all 
there.” Minch, highly commended, we did not admire ; she 
is too spaniel-headed. Mr. Abbott’s Maud should have been 
noticed, and Nellie is a fine little bitch. 

The Champion black-and-tan dog class had two competitors, 
Lang and Duke. Duke won. In tan and in coat he is 
superior to Lang. The champion bitch class had three entries, 
the best of which was not for competition, unfortunately ; so 
Floss won. Nell was catalogued at ten guineas—cheap this for 
achampion! The open dog class might have been better. 
Blcssom won, and Mr. Parson’s Bub was placed next, Marquis 
taking but a commendation. The bitches formed a poor class. 
Royal is very ragged, and Rose was poor in feather. Duchess 
(passed over) has a good tan and a good coat, but Daphne was 
out of form altogether. In Irish champions, Palmerston in 
his best war paint, won again. He is just fit to look at--but he 
is a good one for that. In the open dog class one of his sons, 
Count, won, and St. Patrick was placed next. Shot was only 
commended, and Dick looked very old. Mr. Abbott’s Plunkett 
II. should have been in the list. The bitches were not pre- 
eminently grand. Kitty, however, is a good one; but Belle is 
too wedgy. Parnella has a good frame, but shows too much 
white about her—a blaze, a frill and dabbed toes are really too 
much of a good thing in the wrong places. Snipe is but a 
wiry weed. 


The following is a complete list of the winners in the above 
classes : 


Fox eee eee Class—Dogs—ist, W J Hyde, Buffet 
Very high com, W A Watson, Trimmer. Bitches—ist, J Terry, 
Bell. Open Class, exceeding 18lbs—Dogs—Ist and 2d, F Burbidge, 
Buff and Nimrod. Very high com, A A Easten, Gaffer ; W Potts, 
Ranger, and F Burbidge, Bitters. High com, G H Salisbury, 
Jacks, late Trap, aud S W Smith, Sexon. Com, W Hulse, Rattler 
Il, and F Sale, Roger. Exceeding 16lbs—Bitches—1st, F Burbidge, 
Nettle ; 2d, W Coath, Jess. Very high com, T Kirby, Lill. High 
com, H Bright, Young Grace, and H Champion, Satire. Com, F 
H Potts, Prima Donna, and F J Astbury, Meg. Not Exceeding 
18lbs—Doge—ist, A Ford, Billy ; 2d, F Burbidge, Royal ; 3d A H 
Clarke, Tip. Very high com, 8 W Smith, Spratt. High com, W 
Hulse, Little John. m, F J Astbury, Cob; A H Clarke, White 
Twig ; S W Smith, Squire ; and J Terry, Bitters. Not Exceeding 
16lbs—Bitches—1st, F Burbidge, Dorcas ; 2d, F Redmond, Daisy ; 
3d, T Wootton, Nectar. Very high com, W Hulse, Juliet. High 
com, A H Easten, Bracelet; W Hodgson, Fly ; F Redmond, Dea- 
con Nettle. Com, W A Watson, Vanity, and H W Wal ole, Ruby, 

Pointers, large—Champion Class—Dogs—lst, R P L Price, 
Wagg. Very high com, T Sturgeon, Burr, Bitches—Ist, G T Bar- 
tram, Stella. Open Class--Doge—Ist, G Pilkington, Faust ; 2d, J 
Sharpe, Drake. High com, A Warden, Prince. Com, R P Leach, 
Bang Il. Bitches, lst and 2d, G Moore, Maggie and Moss. High 
com, J N Clarke, Blair. Com, F N Langham, Nell. Small, Cham- 

ion Class—Dogs—Ist, J H Whitehouse, Cedric. Bitches—lIst, J 

Whitehouse, Lady Pearl. Open Class—Dogs—Ist, J Fletcher, 
Joss; 2d, G@ Booth, Byron. High com, J H Whitehouse, Sir Mike. 
Com. J Huggins, Sancho. Bitches, lst, RJ L Price, Bow Bells ; 
2a; J Bishop, Broom. High com, P Davis, Lady, and R P Leach, 
Alma, Com, RJ L Price (2), Hebe and Juno. 

Setters, English, except Black and Tan—Champion Class—Dogs 
—Oup, J Fletcher, Rock. Bitches—Cup, R Ll Purcell-Llewellin, 
Phantom. Open Class—Dogs—Ilst. W D Duncan, Royal IV ; 2d, T 
Pilkington, Rocket. Very high com, R LI Purcell-Llewellin, Prince 
Royal. High com, G D L Macdona, Ranger III, and R LI! Purcell- 
Llewellin,: Count Wind’em. Com, J Bishop, Buxton, and F Jones, 
Roll Il._ Bitches—1st and 2d, R Ll Purcell-Llewellin, Baffle and 
Nove Very high com, J E Platt, Daphne. High com, J A Platt, 
Mince, and W Van Wart, Nellie. Com, G@ de L Macdona, Meg. 
Black and Tan, Champion Class—Dogs — 1st, J T Richardson, Duke. 
Bitches—ist, E L Parsons, Floss. Open Class—Dogs—lst, H 
Mapplebecs, Blossom; 2d, Z L Parsons, Bob. High com, E T 
Herdman, Rajah. Com, T A Negus, Chang, and H Mapplebeck, 
Marquis. Bitches—1st, H Mapplebeck, Mona; 2d, E L Parsons, 
Jesse. Irish—Champion Class—lst, T M Hilliard, Palmerston. 
Open Class—Dogs—lst, T M Hilliard, Count ; 2d, CT Abbott, St 
Patrick, Very high com, J Kennedy, Dick. Com, J Waddington, 
Shoot. Bitches—ist, J H O’Brien, Kitty ; 2d, F A Bird, Belle. 
— high com, J E Johnson, Flirt. High com, G de L Macdona, 

amella. 
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For Forest and Stream and Rod and Gun. 
BREAKING DOGS ON RUFFED GROUSE. 


od remarks published in Forest anp StREAM of Nov. 19 
under the above caption were intended to apply to 
young dogs, and were made upon the assumption that those 
dogs which had experienced work upon game, even if but 
for one season, were already broken. Therefore the criticism 
of your correspondent ‘* Ruffed Grouse ” is not to the point 
when he refers to the dogs that have been worked on the 
rairie. 

First impressions are very likely to be lasting ones; there- 
fore should special attention be given to a young dog’s first 
lessons upon game. For this purpose do not select a covert 
for locality, nor birds that are habitual runners as the initia} 
tory game, but select an open field where game can be readily 
found and where the dog will be constantly under the eye 
and control of its master. If one cannot make a selection of 
locality or game, then give the dog the best possible break- 
ing upon such as may be obtainable ; but in any and every 
case the dog should first be thoroughly yard-broken. Too 
great attention cannot be o to this, and the lamentable 
lack of it has often induced the writer to enjoin it upon all 
sportsmen who desire that their dogs shall ever be well broken. 
Many spertsmen shoot over half-broken or badly-broken dogs 
from year to year, dogs of fine natural abilities, perhaps, yet 
never obtain a better dog simply because of neglect in the 
primary lessons. 

I have met sportsmen who were quite contented if the dogs 
found the game, po it staunchly, and never mouthed it 
after it was killed. My own dogs will do all this without 
any breaking whatever. No teaching whatever is needed for 
them in pointing and backing, and no caution required as re- 
gards mouthing dead birds. Yet I derive so much more 
pleasure from shooting over thoroughly broken dogs, that I 
am willing to devote the necessary time and patience to teach- 
ing the accomplishments which are such desirable accessories 
to their superior natural qualities. There are sportsmen who, 
from impatience, or because owning but one dog, will take a 
pup of six or éight months into the field for work, which too 
often results in mental and physical detriment to the dog. 

So well convinced am 1 of the great advantages to be de- 
rived from having a dog thoroughly yard-broken ere taken 
into the field for work, that I allowed the autumn of last year 
to pass by without once taking into the field a brace of young 
dogs that were eight months old. Yet I spent three months 
of that year in shooting over dogs. 
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The letter alluded to as published in Forgst anp Stream 
of Noy. 18 was written some months ago, and was suggested 
by the well-known writer on canine matters, Mr. Arnold 
Burges, advocating the ruffed grouse as the best bird to break 
dogs on. I differed fh opinion so widely as to make the asser- 
tion that it is the worst bird for the purpose. One cannot al- 
ways select the game, but whatever the game may be upon 
which the young dog receives his initiatory lessons, he should 
first be well yard broken. When well yard-broken he will, 
at command, ‘hie on,” drop to shot and signal, come to heel, 
and retrieve. Everything in addition to this that is taught in 
the yard, such as ‘‘toho,” quartering to hand, etc., saves 
much patience and more precious time when in the field. 
First, and constantly, teach implicit obedience. The dog 
must fully understand the meaning of a command, and then 
obey without hesitation or delay on his part, or repetition of 
the command by his master. Teach him not only to drop in- 
stantly, but also in good form; and he should retrieve without 
mouthing or dropping the bird, always holding to hand until 
receiving the command to deliver. My own dogs are exceed- 
ingly gentle, are very easily taught, and I have obtained great 
perfection in them. Upon seeing them perform in the yard 
many sportsmen have asked the pertinent question, ‘‘ Will 
they do all this in the fieid?” I reply, ‘‘ Yes, if they have 
been well taught and have learned perfectly the lesson of 
obedience, they will do all this and much more after the little 
experience which is needed to teach what can be learned by 
no other mears. As a practical instance of the result of the 
system of breaking that I advocate and adopt, I will cite a 
young dog that I have initiated on game the present season. 
He was broken on woodcock and ruffed grouse, but for the 
sole reason that I was obliged to give the first field lessons in 
covert and on such game, or not at all until another season 
He had already well learned all that 1 desired to teach him in 
the yard, and a few days devoted to his education in the field 
sufficed to render him a very superior dog on the game men- 
tioned, rivaling the older and experienced dogs with which he 
was worked. I shall hope to give him a varied experience in 
the open, another season. Had circumstances permitted, I 
should now be shooting along the, banks of the Mississippi 
River, and perhaps in the gee company of ‘‘Guido” and his 
friends, who would be well p’eased by the natives in which 
I have the merited pride of breeder, breaker and owner. A 
friend at my side who has shot over dogs for many consecu- 
tive years, and has had much experience with ruffed grouse, 
entirely coincides with me in opinion as regards their fitness 
for the breaking of young dogs; and furthermore adds, that 
when cock shooting, if the dogs find ruffed grouse he immedi- 
ately calls them to heel, not allowing them to hunt the birds, 
but walks in and flushes. And his dogs have very superior 
noses and unexcelled staunchness. But after a dog has been 
well broken on other game, then break him on ruffed grouse, 
and in some localities good sport may be had without your 
dog acquiring bad habits. I have studied the habits of ruffed 
grouse, not only as a sportsman, but as an ornithologist, and 
well know how varied are their habits (as well as those of 
other birds) in various localities. Ruffed grouse are very 
abundant in Massachusetts, and probably nowhere will they 
e better to dogs. The covert is generally favorable to this 
purpose, and also favorable for the sportsman, yet Massachu- 
setts sportsmen will do well to first break their dogs on other 
game, unless they are to be used only in covert shooting. 
And when, Mr. Editor, a correspondent asks what dog to get 
for partridge (ruffed grouse) and rabbit (hare) shooting, do 
not, { pray you, recommend a setter or pointer for such a 
purpose. Tosuch uses and no other may they never be called 
as long as spaniels exist. Everet Smita. 
Nov. 30, 1878. 
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THE MINNESOTA FIELD TRIALS. 





LztreR FROM Hon. Wm. MuLuiken, ONE OF THE JUDGES. 





Epitor Forest AND STREAM: 

Having read the statement of Mr. Rowe in his paper regard- 
ing the circumstances wherein I read the rule to him during 
the Minnesota Field Trials, and said statement being wholly 
untrue, I desire in my own behalf a space in your columns in 
order to give your many readers the true history of . the case 
as it occurred. 

Nelle, handled by Mr. Sanborn, and I think Maggie May, 
by Mr. Waddington, were down. Five birds were flushed 
and settled some distance ahead of the dogs in the edge of a 
dry slough, there being a small patch of hazel brush on the 
right as we approached the locality where the birds went 
down. When we got into the slough Nellie came to a stand in 
good cover, and after waiting sufficient time for her to estab- 
lish her point, being next to Mr. Sanborn, who was on my 
right, I requested him to allow Nellie to flush the bird. Mr. 
Sanborn ordered her on, and she worked upon the trail two or 
three rods, and then, instead of finding a bird, threw up her 
head and commenced roading to the right, making a circle 
and crossing the trail she had been on, came in front of Mr. 
Whitford, who was on the left, Mr. Davidson bejng in the 
centre. While Nellie was in front of Mr. Whitford Mr. Da- 
vidson, in walking up, flushed a bird some distance from 
Nellie and to the left of the trail where she had been working. 
Nellie, at the time the bird was raised, was roading with head 
up, giving the judges no evidence that she was on a scent. 
Myself and Mr. Davidson at once gave Nellie a false point, 
whereupon Mr. Whitford dissented in language I do not de- 
sire to repeat. Mr. Whitford and Mr. Sanborn claimed the 
bird that Mr. Davidson flushed was the one that Nellie pointed, 
and we had a hot controversy about it. At this stage of the 
proceedings Mr. Rowe, who had been riding in the judges’ 
wagon for two days (saying he was placed there by Mr. 
Lincoln as ‘‘ signal officer”), said to Mr. Sanborn: ‘‘ Sanborn, 
if that was my dog I would take her up.” 

I then asked Mr. Rowe what business he had to interfere 
in the matter, and if he knew the rules governing the field 
trials. The remark he made to me I do not now recollect, but 
it was so ungentlemanly that I was compelled by duty to read 
him part of rule 8, which is as follows: ‘‘ No spectators are 
allowed nearer the handler of the dogs than seventy-five yards 
to the rear. No rs or others shall make any remarks 
about the dogs or judges within hearing of the judges; such 
persons so offending shall be expelled from the ground by the 
judges, who shall order the special police to eject such per- 
sons offending.” 

After much controversy between the judges it was decided 
to give Nellie a point in order to heal the disturbance, on the 
ground that the bird that Mr. Davidson flushed ‘“ might have 
been” the bird she had pointed, while there were four more 
birds known to have gone down in the immediate vicinity. 

5 es my apology to Mr. Rowe his statement is en- 
tirely outside of the facts. He came to me on Friday evening 
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just before I left the camp and requested me to leave my tent 
on the ground over night for his accommodation, which was 
freely granted. I then said to him: ‘I ho he had no 
hard feelings for what had occurred in the field that morning,” 
and he said he had none. This is the only apology I made, 
and I will qualify it under oath. 

It is notoriously known by all who attended the field trials 
that Mr. Rowe was very officious for a reporter, and entirely 
out of his proper place during the whole field trial. When 
not riding with the judges he was arm in arm on more than 
one occasion with one of the judges. Especially when 
Countess Royal and Nellie were down. 

Iam glad to bear witness that the representative of the 
Forest aNp StrEAM knew his place and kept it in such a 
gentlemanly manner that it met the commendations of all who 
saw him tread prairie and stubble. I have endeavored to 
keep out of this field trial controversy, and should have done 
so had not Mr. Rowe made statements regarding me that are 
utterly false. Wm. Mvniiken. 
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ACKLEY’S DOG. 


BeprorpD, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1878. 
Epirorn Forrest anp STREAM: 

The death of ‘‘Old Sport,” and the ‘‘ Law of Trespass,” as 
contained in late numbers of Forrest anp StREAm, remind me 
of a sporting incident that occurred many years since to my 
partner, the late Prof. H. A. Ackley. He was shooting 
ducks in the marshes of Sandusky Bay, and had an excellent 
retriever, that would retrieve all the ducks that fell, no mat- 
ter who shot them. There was another person shooting from 
a point of land not far from where Doctor Ackley was shoot- 
ing. Ackley’s dog beat to Ackley’s pile of ducks all the 
ducks that. this fellow knocked down, which so angered him 
that be informed Ackley, that if his dog took any more of his 
ducks he would shoot the dog. Ackley replied, ‘If you shoot 
my dog I will shoot you; Ido not want your ducks, but I 
cannot prevent my dog from retrieving all the ducks that fall.” 
Pretty soon the fellow dropped another duck, and Ackley’s 
dog ‘* went for him,” and the fellow blazed away at the dog 
and Ackley blazed at the fellow. The manner in which that 
fellow humped himself satisfied Ackley that he had better be 
off ; so, gathering up his ducks he put out for his buggy and 
horse, which were back a short distance. Ackley delivered 
horse and buggy to the livery man in the town of Sandusky 
and took the little steamer for Cleveland. The next day after 
a man called at our office, saying he had been out shooting 
duck the day before with a friend, who had carelessly shot some 
small shot into his body, and he wished to have them taken 
out. We took them out, eleven shot inall. ‘‘ What is your 
charge, gentlemen?” ‘*Twenty dollars.” He paid it, not 
knowing that one of the firm of Ackley & Garlick, was that 
‘* friend” whv had lodged those shot in him. 

Our bill of items was, ten dollars for digging out the shot 
and ten dollars for that scamp shooting, though not killing, 
one of the best dogs I ever saw. 

Very truly yours, 

———__—__—__ + @+ ~~ - 

TENNESSEE Freip Trias For 1879.—The Tennessee Sports- 
man’s Association have fixed the time of their next Field 
Trials for 1879 for December 1, at Col. Overton’s farm, near 


Nashville. 





T. GARLIOK. 


+ 
CantnE Ovani0Tomy.—Zditor Forest and Stream and Rod 
and Gun: As W. W. T., in your issue of Dec. 19, 1878, re- 
fers to a letter written by ‘‘M. B.,” in reference to some 
articles on ovariotomy and had the honor of having printed 
in the Country, I feel called upon to answer him on account 
of my interest in all that relates tocanine pathology. To his 
direct question ‘* How to recognize the ovary when you see 
it,” I would reply: The ovary is a small body ranging from 
the size of a pea to that of a bean, according to the age of the 
subject, and in shape resembling the latter. W. W. 8. will, 
if he has read the Country carefully, see that I rather doubt 
the practibility of ‘‘M. B.’s” procedure, which doubt is 
confirmed by further investigations. To W. W. 8’s. inquiry, 
‘* What relation of position does it (the ovary) bear to the 
uterus itself ?” I would simply refer him to my original article 
and suggest that before he sacrifices a well bred pup he 
practice upon a dead cur of low degree. The operation itself 
is very simple, and provided an opening is not made of suf- 
ficient size to afterward be followed by a hernia or protrusion 
of the bowels is rarely if ever attended by any untoward re- 
sults. If any further information on the subject of spaying is 
desired none will give it with greater pleasure than 
Montoan. 
+O 
A Spanret Suoxiine Two Pias.—A correspondent of an 
English contemporary writes: ‘The other day, while walking 
in the country a few miles from Reading, my attention was 
drawn to a most singular incident—namely, a Spaniel bitch 
suckling two young pigs. The owner, living at a small home- 
stead at Know] Hill, informed me that all the spaniel’s pups 
had recently been destroyed, which appeared to greatly dis- 
tress the mother. It happened about that time that a sow had 
a litter of pigs, and she shortly afterwards died, consequently 
the little ones would have shared the same fate had not 
succor come to them by the timely assistance.of the spaniel, 
who, of its own accord, took the place of the sow, and is now 
suckling the pigs.” 
em 


Potsonep.—A liver colored cocker spaniel belonging to 
Isaac H. Folger, Esq., senior editor of the Brockton, Mass., 
Advance, was poisoned Dec. 7th at Nantucket. The dog was 
pure blooded, an excellent retriever, thoroughly trained and 
would perform a variety of tricks. Mr. Folger has offered a 
reward of fifty dollars for the detection of the poisoner. He 
has also placarded Nantucket with dodgers reading as fol- 
lows: 





Doa Porsoners ! 

One of them lives in Nantucket. I believe dogs go to heaven. 
If they do not it is unfortunate for the cur who poisoned Snyder, 
Saturday, Dec. 7,1878. The poisoner betrays his guilt every time 
he talks about it. Isaac H. Foran. 

Brockton, Dec. 21, 1878. 
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—Jilt, pure Laverack, property ofjA. F. Huston, Coates- 
ville, Pa., whelped six pups on 17th instant, by Carlowitz, 
two dogs and four bitches. ; 

—The setter bitch Fanny Ellsler (Rob Roy-Pickles), belong- 
ing to H. R. Bostwick, of Atchison, Kansas, whelped, on 
December 15, eight puppies—three dogs and five bitches, by 
Topeka, Kan., Kennel Club Brussels (Leicester~Dart). 
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(Shot-Nellie) whelped, 


—Dr. Edward J. Forster’s D 
four bitches, by Adams’ 


16th December, 1878, two dogs 
champion field trial winner Drake. 





—Mr. J. P. Bigelow, of West Boylston, Mass:, claims the 
name of Uno for his red Irish setter bitch puppy whelped 
July 12, out of Hosmer’s imported Rose, by Moore’s Sancho. 
—_—— +o 
—Mr. J. P. Bigelow, of West Boylston, Mass., writes that 
his native English setter bitch Rumpus, winner of first prize 
at Worcester National Dog Show, May, 78, whelped Dec. 
th two dogs and four bitches, sired by Brewster's Don, of 
ther Adams’ Rock stock. 
—— 
—E. Lavislette, of Binghamton, N. Y., claims the name 
Pat for his red Irish setter pup. 
—_—_—_—__—*>+-@ = —__—__—_—— 


THE NOM DE PLUME “MOHICAN.,” 








BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1878, 


Eprrok Forrest AND STREAM; 
“ Mine ear is open and my heart prepared, 
The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold ; 
Say, is my kingdom lost ?” 

In your issue of December 12, 1878, I noticed a communication on 
* Canine Skin Diseases—Eczema.” 

In regard to the nom de plume of “ Mohican,” I would say that I have 
had possession, adopted and used it for the last three years-or more, to 
the several articles communicated by me to the FOREST AND STREAM, 

There appeared in a Chicago paper in the year 1876, a communication 
from me entitled,“* The American Shooter Fifty Years Ago,” and bears 
my nom de plume, ** Mohican” (the above article appeared in that jour- 
nal for several weeks in succession); also to several communications 
on express charges on dogs, in which I upheld the American Express 
Company as the only express to be patronized by the sportsmen and 
breeders. These articles drew forth communications favoring my ideas 
from M. Von Culin, Esq., Delaware City, Del., and several others. 

I think I have the fall right to withhold and adopt the nom de plume 
of * Mohican,” and shall use it to any of my future articles which shall 
appear from time to time in the sporting papers. But if your corres- 
pondent, “‘ Mohican,” can show and prove his prior right, I am willing 
to forfeit the same, and not before. 

Communications published and signed ‘‘ Mohican” are supposed to 
be from me, and if there are more than one by that name it will be apt 
to lead to misunderstanding. I would request your correspondent, 
“Mohican,” in a gentlemanly way, to adopt another nom de plume. 

“If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice— 
I stand for judgment; answer, shall I have it?” 
JOSEPH B, FisHER (Mohican), 


We have not the slightest doubt that our correspondent will 
do so at once.—Epb. 


Hachting and Boating. 


THE BRITISH YACHT FLEET. 








HE wonderful growth as well as the peculiarly prefer- 
ences of popular taste among the British yachting 
public is shown in strong light by some figures recently 
published by the London Field. The total number of yachts 
in 1850 was 503, consisting of 372 cutters, only 76 schoon- 
ers, 45 yawls, 7 of other rigs, mostly luggers, and but 3 
steamers. By 1864, the numbers had swelled to a total of 
895, including 574 cutters, 207 schooners, 54 yawls, 27 of 
other rigs, and 33 steamers. In 1878 there were no less than 
1,883 yachts regularly enrolled, and with those of which no 
records are available the fleet may be set down as having 
attained a total of 2,000! These are divided as follows; 
754 cutters, 328 schooners, 328 yawls, 25 of other rig, and 
282 steamers. What is most remarkable, at least in the 
light of our own experience, isthe fact that even as far back 
as 1850 the average tonnage of all craft was as high as 44 
tons, er very nearly as largeas that of the modern fleet, 
which is 47. With us the average tonnage would fall very 
much below these figures, as we still have to draw very 
largely upon the small cat-boats and jib and mainsails for 
the make-up of our fleet. No doubt this can be traced to 
the lack of wealth and leisure, as well as the presence along 
our coast of large bodies of sheltered water, rendering pos. 
sible a spirited devotion to_ the sport in craft smailer than 
would be of service abroad, where everybody’s ambition is 
to go foreign in his yacht. Cutters are the most numerous 
in British waters, and very justly so. With us the sloop 
cannot supply their place on account of the unhandiness of 
its rig, and we have therefore made the schooner our “ na- 
tional rig,” with the sloop relegated only to the smaller 
classes. Of larger sloops there are hardly a dozen in Amer- 
ica, and the tendency seems to be to displace even these by 
the cutter and yawl, leaving the sloop to hola sway among 
the small smooth-water sailers, chiefly, on account of its 
cheapness and greater efficiency for short river work. The 
schooner does not seem to hold so prominent a position in 
Europe as here, for the cutter outnumbers her two to one, 
and even the yawlruns her a close race. This latter rig 
has sprung into very sudden popularity for both cruising 
and racing, and the satisfaction it has given to those who 
have tried it on this side of the Atlantic assures it an equally 
prosperous future here. 
have increased in a rapid ratio with the spread of a knowl- 
edge of steam engineering ; but we still fall very far behind 
our cousins in respect to sea-going craft of this description, 
there being really only two sea-going steam yachts in our 
waters, the Jdeal and Vidette. In 1870 there were in Great 
Britain about 160 yachts under 5 tons, 300 from 5 to 10 tons, 
403 from 10 to 20, 180 from 20 to 30, 96 from 30 to 40, 89 
from 40 to 50, 50 from 50 to 60, 88 from 60 to 80, & from. 
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Steamers, as a matter of course, 
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80 to 100, 87 from. 100 to 150, 48 from 150 to 200, and 40 
above 200, all exclusive of 282 steamers of various tonnages 
from the launch up to the five and six hundredtonners. But 
what is of much more import, while almost every English 
yacht, no matter what her size, represents a strongly built 
fully rigged and decked vessel, fitted out in a most complete 
manuer with navigation and cruising implements aboard, 
too many of our craft are still under the influence of that 
neglect and incompleteness arising from a want of intimate 
knowledge with many of those phases of the sport which 
afford much more health, pleasure and instruction than 
merely trimming sheets or may be hauling down a reef and 
bobbing jib. For these evils time is the on’y cure. 
+O 

Rovcs Croix To ConmntH1an.—LHditor Forest and Stream. 
Dec. 15: ‘‘Corinthian” says I ‘‘ evidently found a mare’s 
nest,” in his letter of Oct. 25, as he was not speaking of 
rigs but of types. His words were: ‘‘When the plucky 
Ashbury brought his cutter yacht Cambria to these waters, 
etc.” and if that is not accepted as meaning that Cambria 
was cutter-rigged, all I can say is that every writer on yacht- 
ing during the past thirty years has misused the term. 
Schooner yacht, cutter yacht, yawl yacht, sloop yacht—all 
these are terms which have never been used in any other 


sense than as descriptions of rig. Corinthian should not 
blame me for taking him at his word. Roveg Crorx. 

Our Winnine List.—Says a yachtsman from the North: 
‘¢] want to thank you for the valuable record of this sea- 
son’s racing. It is most creditable to your paper, and fills a 
need long experienced. 

Steam Lavnon Wantep.—Parties having 30ft. cabin 
steam launch for sale at low price for cash may address 
Yachting Editor, this office. 
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THE COMING BOAT. 
Rostyn, L. I., Dec. 10, 1878. 






to undergo, from the accounts handed down to posterity, for in 
stance, “ coming up to blow” occasionally, or passing through a 
breeze, when some one “ will have to hold your hair on.” 

I also question “ Neptune’s’’ opinion that the Viking is the best 
boat of the two to windward. 

I think ‘‘ Neptune” is wide of the mark in observing the superi 
ority of 'Znterprise over Madeap, and more so in assuming tha 

Viking can go to windward better than Enterprise ; that really 
makes Viking the best of the three, which is certainly not gener- 
ally conceded. 

From my ‘own observation of the 9th of October regatta I fee 
certain that Viking could have done nothing with Shadow had the 
proper canvas been carried on her. And, strange to believe, I 
have lots of company (men who thoroughly understand yachting 
who believe Shadow could discount the Viking in any weather. 

In rough water especially the fair lines of Shadow would tell 
amazingly on Viking’s irregularities. That Viking has power no 
one will deny, that she is roomy and comfortable is also true ; that 
she is fast remains to be proved. 

When she piles up the admirable record of Shadow, or wins the 
most races from her we will admit her superiority, without being 
prejudiced. 

Ithink Viking has got hard lines to straighten with boats of 
her own class before her aspirations tempt her from her sphere. 
To speak bluntly and honestly, the models of both Enterprise 
and Viking are objects of criticism and comment, and they make 
friends very slowly. Though the over-doing of square bilges and 
keels is evident to me, I do not wish to influence others to my way 
of thinking, but advise them to profit by observation and careful 
investigation. 

There is a great deal of talk this way about scientific figuring in 
boats’ models, but I fail to see the science displayed when the 
model does not sit in the water to a scientific load line. I also 
fail to see the science displayed in balancing sail when, after re- 
peated trials, the forward or after sails have to be altered to make 
them steer easy, as circumstances require. I should like to see 
Enterprise rigged as an American vessel. I think she would de- 
velop more speed, and be just as comfortable. Although any 
narrow vessel makes a better rough water boat if she is provided 
with sufficient depth to steady her, I doubt the practical uso of 
them as cruisers—you forfeit too much for weatherliness Iclaim 
you can make a yacht more seaworthy with 38ft. length, 15ft. 
beam, 6ft. draught, than you‘can one of 38it. length, 8ft. beam, 
8ft. draught. 

We have a veritable cutter here, 42x8x7, and I can produce 
a number of small centreboard craft that can go right away from 
her to windward in a rough time, and her only show is a free wind 
and a very light one, then she skims like a bird. She was import- 
ed from England. 

We are to be treated again to the subject of marine insanity, 
but although I should not like to go through the undertaking my 
self, I cannot help admiring courage and wishing success to the 
individual in quesiion. 

Mr. Herbert Burrell, a man about 35 years of age, a native of 
Cape od, by occupation a painter, now working at Melton, Mass., 
is to make the southern passage of the Atlantic around the Hope 
across the Indian Ocean to far Australia. When one stops to 
think of days and hours and months of solitary confinement on 
board a miniature life-boat, we shudder to think what humanity 
undergoes for filthy lucre and unsatisfied ambition. Mr. Burrel 
selected Messrs. Hutchings & Pryor as the ones to give him the 
most satisfactory craft for his perilous adventure, and from obset- 
vation I should say she was‘complete. She is 19ft. over all, 18ft, 
3in. water line, 5ft. beam, and 2ft. 2in. depth of hold; sho is 
framed of best New Hampshire oak, and planked with picked 
cypress; is timbered and planked heavy on bottom, with lighter 
top ; has excessive crown of deck, without rail or any obstruction 
to prevent the water from running off; two masts will be stepped, 
one permanent,4ft. from the bow, on which is a boom leg-of-mutton 
sail, 10ft. hoist, 8ft. 6in. boom. A headstay is carried to stem of 
boat, on which a ae will be set. On one side of the stem 
an iron strap will b4rigged to push out a jibboom for light weather 
to set a balloon-jib on. The boom of leg-of-mutton sail will be 
rigged with studding-sail irons, to increase the size of sail in light 
weather. Twelve feet from the bow is a small cockpit, 2ft.x20in., 
the seat aft of which forms a cover to after part of the boat ; aft 
the standing room or cockpit. Her keel, including an iron shoe 
of 150Ibs., will be 7}gin. in depth, and the boat, loaded, will draw 
about 2ft. to 3ft. of water aft. The floor.of the stand room is con- 
cave, and the scupper is in the centre, leading down perpendicu- 
larly, coming out on bottom ono side of keel. About 3ft. from 
sternpost a temporary mast 7ft. 6in. high Will be stepped to carry 
a dandy or jigger sail. The boat will be provided with two rudders 
in case of accident,'two drags for laying to, and all necessary 
navigating instruments; suitable cans for stowing will hold the 
water, in all about two barrels. One of the modern kerosene oil 
stoves will do the cooking. I neglected to say that the boat’s 
model is sharp at both ends, and somewhat of the pinckey style. 

When you stop to think of a human being going so many miles 
in such @ wee thing, and alone, you must say his courage is stout. 
The boat is to be placed on exhibition. The start will take place 
from the wharf of the builder, December 25, if everything can be 
got in readiness. Mr. Burrell formerly followed the sea for 
a living, having occupied the position of mate for seven years. If 
he succeeds in his perilous undertaking, he intends putting the 
boat on exhibition on reaching his destination. - KEpDGE. 
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Eprror Forest AND STREAM : 

Iam well aware that there is a deeply-rooted prejudice against 
flat-bottomed boats, particularly among those would-be boatmen 
who condemn everything concerning which they know nothing, 
and who have not the capacity to investigate rationally for them- 
selves. To such individuals I have nothing to say, except that it 
won’t interest them to read what follows. 

Being interested in the question of heavy draught versus shal- 
low boats I have been led to make inquries concerning the Fair- 
haven sharpie, and in the light of my own experience during years 
long gone, also from facts kindly furnished by an old-time yacht- 
ing friend, can say that I am convinced that for all the purposes of 
coast cruising, for seaworthiness, economy of construction and for 
speed there is no boatof equal tonnage that can approach the 
sharpie. 

I am to!d, and have every reason to believe, that ‘‘ one of these 
boats, thirty-two feet in length, ran ten knots off the wind on L. I. 
Sound in thirty-four minutes;” that ‘‘ last summer George Smith’s 
sharpie, of Milford Point, Conn., averaged sixteen knots per hour 
for three hours. 

Minot Smith, whom I well know to be one of the best boatmen 
on our coast, says that ‘‘ Many a time has he lain outside Montauk 
in his eharpie, long after the deep keel smacks found it uncom- 
fortable and unsafe to stay, their decks being covered with water, 
while his decks were dry.’ He also says that he never saw the 
time when he was forced to lie to, but that his sharpie would eat 
to windward no matter how bad the sea. 

Another man, Mr. Roe, who had lived in and built these boats 
for thirty years, says that a ‘thirty-five foot sharpie will drown out 
any forty-five foot ordinary boat that sails, and will beat her in any 
weather, either on or off the wind.” Also, that ‘‘she will lie at 
anchor, easy and dry, when a sixty-ton sloop will plunge her bow 
under every sea.” Now, if these be facts, and I have every reason 
to believe they are, I would ask where can we find the craft that 
for cruising purposes combines more excellent qualities ? 

What do we want a cruising boat to do for us? In the first place, 
she must be able to carry us wherever we desire to go. Suppose, 
for instance, we wish a few hours of coast fishing, or shooting, 
well, our sharpie will take us just where both are to be found— 
among the rocks, along the meadows, or up the creeks. 

In such places a keel-boat is but a nuisance and an incumbrance ; 
even the centreboard sloop, drawing three or four feet of water, 
will often sorely try our patience by displaying amphibious pro- 
clivities just when those tempting snipe-flats heave in sight. 

Then look at the beautiful simplicity of our sharpie’s rig. Two 
gracefully-tapering masts, no standing rigging and but four lines, 
with the same number of single block® in her entire running ear. 

Just compare it with the cumbersome top-hamper which must go 
with a boat of any other kind. 

Another point in the sharpie’s favor is that owing to her form, 
every square inch in her can be made available. She is also #o 
light, from her peculiar construction, that if she should by any 
chance sink she will (to speak in Irish) float. 

The first attempt I ever made at yachting was in a sharpie, forty 
feet over all, drawing ten inches of water. At that time I knew 
but little about sailing anything beyond a cat boat of small size, 
and the result proved that I was fortunately experimenting with a 
craft that could take care of herself, for just to the eastward of 
Faulkner Island we encountered a gale. Not knowing what else 
to do, and being headed for old Long Island, I just lowered my 
mainsail and ‘‘so she drove.” Well, we found some land just to 
the westward of Plum Gut. Not seeing the wished-for haven I put 
her full tilt for the beach, through the breakers. She tried to climb 
over into Orient Harbor, but only succeeded in running two-thirds 
of her length out on dry land. Could any boat do more? T.C, 




































































OQ 
A DISSENTING VIEW. 


August 3, Two Heart River.—We intended to sail early this 
morning for the Grande Morais, but the wind rose in the night so 
much that we find ourselves “degrade,” as Pierre calls it, and 
compelled to remain for the present. I took my rod, and followed 
the little river up-to the rapids, where the trout rose well, and 
Thad killed half a dozen when my foot length and flies were car- 
ried off by a heavy fish. I had been so engaged in the sport that 
I had not noticed the attack of the sand flies, which stung me to 
such a degree as to swell my head to the size of a pumpkin. 








Boston, Dec. 20, 1878. 






Eprror Forest AND STREAM: 

In your issue of Dec. 121 noticed the heading ‘‘Two Boston 
Cracks.” As I question their merit I doubt the application. 

{ have had the pleasure of a sail in the Znierprise on one of her 
severest trials and though it was a very heavy sea and strong breeze 
it must be nothing to what some of the English cutters have had 



















Their sting is poisonous to me, and creates a fever, which is dis- 

agreeableenough. I mention this annoyance the more as it is the 

only drawback to the pleasure of our journey. The voyageurs say 

that nothing but a wet blanket will keep off the ‘‘brutons,” as 
they call them. 

August 4.—Last night a heavy northwester came up, accompa- 
nied with thunder and rain, which nearly blew away our tent, and 
raised such a sea that we could not make a start this morning. I 
amused myself with making some trout flies. 

August 8.—Still at Two Heart River. For the last six days the 
wind has blown with so much violence from the northwest that we 
have not dared to embark. We were encamped upon a narrow 
beach of sand and pebbles, which separated the river from the 
lake, and during the violence of the storm one night the ground 
actually trembled. We afterward removed our camp across the 
river, and. found the site of an old Indian lodge, where we passed 
the time with more comfort. Near the river’s mouth there is a 
picketed inclosure containing the graves of five Frenchmen who were 
drowned in trying to make the mouth of the river in a loaded canoe. 
The tall and gloomy pines and firs form an appropriate canopy 
for these poor fellows, taking their long repose after their weary 
life toils. We have amused ourselves during this detention by 
hunting and fishing. I have caught a good many trout, some of 
tham up to two pounds weight, and my companions have killed 
pigeons and ruffed grouse—there seems to be no large game on 
the lake shore. 

August 9.—The wind having abated, we rose at daylight, and 
after a good breakfast we prepared to leave the river; but on 
reaching its mouth we found it so clogged up with sand that there 
was barely water enough for the canoe, and that ran out like 
a mill-race. Pierre stood up in the bow of the canoe with his pole, 
his fine black eye gleaming with a vigilant excitement. We shot 
over the rapid like a flash, and surmounted the breakers without 
shipping much water. Had we struck, a hole must have been 
torn in the side of the bark, and we should probably have filled 
and sunk, With a hearty cheer we bade adieu to Two Heart 
River, and pulled lustily for the next point. When about half 
way across the bay we thought we heard a man calling from the 
shore, and supposing it might be the party of surveyors whom we 
had met, on their return with provisions for their men, and ex- 
amining the shore with a glass, we thought we saw a boat with 
men. We were about makiag for the shore when the cause 
appeared in a loon, which popped up its head and saluted us with 
screams of derision. ‘“ Voila lV arpentier !” said Pierre, and we 
henceforth called these noisy birds ‘‘surveyors.” Presently an 
easterly breeze sprang up, and gaily hoisting our sail we ran on at 
a find rate of speed to ‘‘Grand Marais,” which is a small bay at 
the outlet of a river of the same name. Beyond this bay com- 
mence the ‘‘ Grandes Sables,” which are high and conical hills of 
sand, more or less bare. One of them is estimated by McKenney 
to be 500ft. high, and they seem to be a continuation of the pic- 
tured rocks in a state of abrasion. The country in the rear is 
a sandy desert, interspersed with a scanty growth of evergreens. 
Several miles back there is a beautiful little lake, to which the ex- 
ploring party of Dr. Houghton gave the name of “ The Diamond 
of the Desert.” We traveled until a late hour in hopes of reaching 
‘‘ La Chapelle,” or the Doric Rock, as McKenny calls it; but night 
overtaking us, we encamped about three miles from it, having 
made forty miles this day. 

August 10.—Started at dawn for La Chapelle, and soon after 
leaving camp the pictured rocks commenced, although at first not 
so elevated as they are at the centre. For a couple of miles they 
averaged 100ft. in height, of a friable sandstone, and the storms 
have excavated their lower faces into a thousand fantastic caverns, 
which resemble arches, vaults and ovens, from which the dashing 
water reverberates with a singular hollow sound. Above these 
caverns, where the face of the rock is more level, it is stained with 
various colors, from black to white, by the dripping of water from 
above, where it is saturated with oxid of iron and other minerals, 
and they assume various grotesque figures. The voyageurs 
pointed out one which they called Manabouzho’s portrait, and 
which certainly might well represent this Indian deity. Turning 
a point, La Chapelle came into view. This mass of rocks is the 
most curious freak of nature that I ever saw. Imagine;an arched 
slab of rock resting on pillars of the most ponderous proportions, 
and the whole fabric washed and rounded off by the action of the 
waves into a general resemblance to the Doric order of architect- 
ure. The regularity of its appearance at the distance of a few 
hundred yards would almost make one believe that a race of Titans 
had piled up these masses as a temple of worship to some antedi- 
favian deity. Jutting over the lake is a perfect pulpit of stone. 
It is octagonal in shape, and springs from a pillar which supports 
it, and upon it lies a square block of stone, which represents the 
Book. Thig singular structure is surrounded by a heavy growth 
of evergreens, and from the roof and sides grow pines of large 
size. Near it a small stream finds its way to the lake, and on 
a small piece of pebbly veach at its mouth we encamped for break- 
fast. Wecoasted along, admiring these manifestations of the 
waves upon the friable rock, which extends an unbroken precipice 
for nine miles, when it is interrupted by the entrance of the 
Miner’s River, which forms a break of half a mile. For this dis- 
tance it is,composed of sandstone, except in one spot, where there 
is a substratum of conglomerate. It is not in a regular line from 
east to west, but juts out into points and recedes into bays, like 
salient angles in a fortification. ‘The whole length of the rock ig 
stained in streaks of black, brown, blue, red, white and green, 
aniong which the brown predominates. At the Miner’s River we 
stopped, andI went up to the rapids and caught enough trout for 
our supper. Then along the continuation of the pictured rocks, 
similar to those described before, except that they are not so high. 
From the point we made the traverse to Grand Island, which ig 
separated from the main by a channel about a mile in width. On 
this island a man from Illinois, named Williams, has recently 
settled, and we assisted him in raising the frame of his house. He 
and his family suffered much from fever and ague in Fulton Oo., 
where he lived, but have regained their health here. There is a 
vast quantity of large and delicious raspberries here, which are 
said to spring up wherever the ground is burned over. We set 
our gill-net at night, and the next morning—August 11—we found 
in it some twenty large suckers, which fish are very fine in these 
cold, pure waters. 

August 13.—Went about twenty miles against a head wind to 
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the fishing station of Mr. Antrim, to whom we were welcome, he 
having heard nothing from the States for months. _ 

August 16.—We have been detained here for three days by 
a head wind, and employed ourselves in exploring and hunting. 
The latter was hot very successful ; the game is scarce and wild, 
and the country impracticable. The wild fruit we found abundant 
—whortleberries as large as hazel nuts, and of fine flavor; also 
the wild pear, which is a fruit about the size of a musket ball, of 
a deep purple, and delicious flavor, similar to a pear. The fishing 
here has not yet commenced for the season. 8. C. C. 


Jus and Grapping. 


Rats to THE Resour,—There is no better trap for mink 
rats and small fur-bearing animals than the contrivance known 
as the ‘Eagle Claw,” some time ago advertised in our columns. 
It is also successfully used in catching fish. When set it is 
wide open with the bait in the centre. A tug at the bait 
springs the claw, which closes with a deadly grip. We set 
one the other night in‘our cellar for rats, which had become 
bold and troublesome, baiting it with a piece of meat and 
suspending it four or five inches from the ground by a stcut 
cord fastened to an old window blind leaning against the 
wall. We have never seen that trap since, nor a trace of the 
cord to which it was attached! Traces on the sand showed 
where the trap had been dragged off. Had the trap been 
sprung without catching the rat which seized the bait, the 
rat would have run away and left the trap hanging. Of 
course the rat was caught by the head and transfixed by the 
eight or ten sharp points of the claw, and consequently killed. 
How then did he get away with trap? Simply enough. 
His rodent friends removed him. They could not cut the 
cord above its connection with the trap, because it was too 
high for them to reach. Had they done so the portion of the 
cord so cut would have remained fastened to the blind. They 
merely climbed up the blind, gnawed the cord off, and then 
descending, carried off the corpse, trap, cord and all, leaving 
no traces except the tracks in the sand. There’s fidelity for 
you! But{the trap cost 75c. Lesson—alwsys fasten your 
trap with a chain. 

—_—$$—<$ +9 ______ 

Goop Country ror Traprers.—LHditor Forest and Stream: 
I left West Point, White Co., Ark., Nov. 5, on horseback, 
deeming it safest to go overland through the different river 
bottoms by private conveyance, it being the most pleasant 
time of the year for that kind of travel, and at the same time 
allowing me fine opportunity to look up prospects for game 
and trapping in this paradise of the hunter. At Bayou Des- 
arc, at noon, I examined the banks for sign, and can say 
that I saw more coonand mink sign than I ever saw before. 
I think two good trappers could take at least 100 animals 
there per week, very little otter andno beaver. Ati1vp.m. 
crossed White River. Half mile further brought me to 
‘‘ Surrounded Hill ;” very rich lands, cotton fields white; a 
number of hands in the several fields plucking the fleecy 


staple. They informed me that they received 75 cents per 
hundred, with board, too much for the present price of cot- 
ton. Game is plentiful there but no hunting—cotton-pick- 
ing pays better. The ‘‘hill” is 4 miles wide, after which 
we descend into Cache River bottom that looks very much 
like from Coldwater to White-oak. Saw plenty of squir- 
rels, and was informed by an old hunter thut bear and deer 
abound there at this season of the year. The overflow drives 
them back to the high ground east of Cache, which stream 
I struck about a mile below the ferry. Going up the bank, 
I saw several flocks of ducks, and one lone wild goose crossed 
about sunset. Two and a half miles beyond Maberry’s 
Ferry, I iy with Mr. Fennell (one and a half miles 
from Cotton Plant), whose charges were very light, and ac- 
commodations good. At sunrise was again on the road, 
passed a small tree on which a dog had two coons at bay. 
Cotton Plant is a nice little place of three or four stores, 
harness, shoe and blacksmith-shop. This village is thirteen 
miles west of Brinkley, at which place I crossed the M. & 
L. R. R. Two miles west of Brinkley is Bayou Deview 
On prospecting this place I found coon and mink sign— 
nothing more. ‘Travelling 38 miles further, I stopped at 
Rev. Mr. Henderson’s, three miles from Marvel Station on 
Ark. Cent. R. R., and 24 miles from Helena. Reached 
Helena next day, 1 p. M., ferry ready, just got on in time, 
and was greatly surprised to find A. T. Hudson, the king 
of bear hunters of the Coldwater regions. After landing on 
the Mississippi side, and as we rode along together to Aus- 
tin, he told me of lately trapping three fine bears, and kill- 
ing one in this way: Passing through the woods he found 
the carcass of a cow—there had apparently been a bear feed- 
ing on it, so going back a little ways he hitched His horse, 
and concealing himself near the carcass, he had only to wait 
a short time for bruin to make his appearance. A ball from his 
unerring gun killed it, and it proved to be very fat, cuttin 
24 inches of clear fat on the ribs. Lay over at Austin until 
the following day, when I made the balance of the distance, 
148 miles east to Hudson, on the east bank of Coldwater. 


J. M. Linpiey. 
Hudson, Tate Co., Dec. 5, 1878. 
—_——— > + = 


Tue Sxunx.—As the trapping season draws around every 
amateur thinks of his traps, and, if not convenient to engage 
in his favorite sport, naturally delights in hearing somethin 
relating to the art, or about the haunts and habits of the dif- 
ferent fur-bearing animals so numerous in many parts of our 
broad land. The skunk is considered a fit subject for the 
steel i of every urchin, the spite of every cur, and he is 
given all the room needed when anybody meets him on the 
got highway or by chance he crosses their path after night. 

e might appropriatély term him a wandering gypsy, as he 
is without any permanent abode, unless by chance he moves 
into a comfortable woodchuck’s hole. If the occupant chooses 
to receive him into the family, which sometimes happens, 
they occupy the samé hole quietly and peaceably; but if, on 
the other hand, the woodchuck is too h-toned for such 
miscellaneous company, the skunk allows to move out 
















































































without we 
rambler, preferring dark, rainy or foggy nights, when 
e will frequently visit a hen-roost or make sad havoc among 
the young chickens; or, best of all, if he can find a nest of 
eggs he leaves nothing but the shells. They are quite easily 
taken in the steel trap or choker, and, in the thickly-settled 
communities, form the principal animal for the farmers’ boys 
to catch. A number ‘‘0” Newhouse trap is large enough, and 
should be placed in the mouth of a woodchuck hole and 
slightly covered with grass or leaves. When placed in like 
manner they need no bait; but if such a place is not conve- 
nient, a pen can soon be built and the trap set at the entrance, 
baited from within with a piece of dead chicken or other 
fresh meat, and no difficulty will be experienced in his cap- 
ture. Approach him from behind and hit him a sharp stroke 
on the back of the neck, and there will be little trouble. The 
hide should be taken off whole and stretched over a board 
and dried in the shade. They command the best prices gen- 
erally in February or early in March. SHETHAR-BOZNAI. 





Auswers to Correspondents. 


Ne Notice Taken otf Anonymous Communications. 








WHERE TO GO ror Game.—Correspondents who send us 
specific questions as to where to find best localities for game 
and fish are referred to our game columns, All the news that 
comes to us is there given. By keeping themselves infozmed 
from this source our friends will save themselves and us 
much trouble. Read the paper. 





ENGLISH SNIPE.—See game notice at head of this column. 


W. 4H. 8., Bangor, Me.—You will find your original query answered 
in our Kennel column. 


Cc. S. S., Cincinnati, O.—We cannot express opinions regarding the 
merits of different guns. 


T. M, O., Woodstock, O.—The New York Price Current is published 
at 4 Cedar street, New York. 


ter? Ans. One that is ticked with blue-black spots, 
send us a drawing of his head and tail we probably can. 


him with areca nut as recommended to another correspondent. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


H., Cin., O.—Will you please give me the address of principal agent 
of “Edgar Barbless Hook?” Ans, 
Bloomburg, Pa. Western trade supplied by W. H. Holabird, Valpar- 
also, Ind. 


named Chas, Bell? whether he ig reliable? 


the guns stamped with his name, 


called a capper and is very useful with a muzzle-loading gun. 
price is 75 cents for the German and $2.50 for Dixon’s. 
had of almost any gundealer in this city, 


phate zinc dissolved in 1 oz, rose water. 


ONEIDA.—Do you know of any place in the city where I can obtain a 
collection of pictures of fine horses, either photographs, lithographs, 
or steel engravings? Ifnot who would be abletoknow? Ans. Ad- 
dress Spirit of the Times, 102 Chambers street, New York city. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER, Marysville, Cal.— Where can I obtaln “ The Kennel 
Club Calendar and Stud Book,” vols. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5? also, their probable 
cost in this country? Aus. You will have to send to the office of the 
London Field for them, and they will cost you, laid down here, about 
$20, 


Cc. V. B., Titusville, Pa.—On Saturday last I was challenged to shoot 
for a silver cup at 3 Pp. mM. I was on the ground ready to shoot ; the other 
parties, six in number, did not come to time. I claim I won the cup the 
second time. AmIright? Ans. If you shot at the required number 
of birds you still hold the cup. - 


G. F., Glens Falls.—Will you please inform us what is the best pat- 
tern made by a “‘ cylinder-bore” at 6, 8 and 10 rods respectively, with 1 
oz. No.9 Tatham shot, target 30 inches in diameter? Also, the best 
made by a “ full choke” for same distances respectively, same charge 
and target? Ans. We have no record of such performances and there- 
fore no means of ascertaining. 


W. M. B., Newark.—A person belongs to a shooting club and joins 
another in the same county and State. There is a challenge passed be- 
tween the two clubs and accepted to shoot a match. Does said person 
shoot in either club, or in both? or is he ruled out from one or both 
clubs, and for what reason? Ans. We should say that he should elect 
which club he is to shoot with, and shoot with that alone. 


SUBSCRIBER, New York.—My dog seems to have lost his spirits ; ap- 
petite variable and often vomits. He stands much of the time on his 
hind legs, with his head on the floor between his paws. He does not 
seem to bein pain. Ans, It is possible that your dog dog has worms. 
Give him a dose of areca nut, or a Naldire’s powder, which latter can 
be had at Caswell’s. The powder should be followed by a dose of cas- 
tor oil. 


J. H. B., Delphi, Ind.—1. Your dog has chorea. From the treatment 
you have followed he will probably recover. ‘‘ Stonehenge” recom- 
Mends a general tonic treatment, with plenty of outdoor exercise and 
nitrate of silver in doses of one-sixth of a grain. 2. Your bitch is liable 
to come in heat now at any time, and you would have to keep her very 
carefully housed until over it. It would be very dangerous to have her 
spayed now. 


T, R. K., Wheeling.—1, What is the proper charge of shot and pow- 
der for my Wesley Richards’ muzzle-loader, 12 gauge 32 inch barrels, 
using Hazard’s No. 8 or 4 powder? 2. Is the “ Dixon” gun made now, 
and where? Is the $45‘ Chas. Webley”’ breech-loading gun a reiiable 
one? Ans. 1. Without knowing the weight of the gun we should imagine 
that 3% drs. powder and 1302, shot was about right, 2. Yes, by 
Dixon in England. 8, We have no reason to think otherwise. 


FarRMER, Londen, Tenn.—The experiments recently made at the 
Iowa Agricultural.College show that the trunks of trees do not elon. 





eeling of malice whatever. The skunk is a 

















































BR. J. H., Rome, Ga.—What do you understand by a blue belton set- 
B. F. L., Fairfield, Ill.—From your description we cannot, but if you 
A. G., New York,—It is probable that your puppy has worms, Treat 


MINCIUvS, Lafayette.—For the rearing and training of game fowls buy 
the very excellent treatise of F. W. McDougal, 64 South Illinois street, 


Manufactured by H. W. Aul & Co., 


W. A. B., Norfolk, Va.—Can you tell me anything about a gunmaker 
Ans. There is an English 


gun dealer by the name of Bell, but we know nothing of the quality of 


8. 8. N. F., Yellow Bud, Q.—The little instrument you mention is 
The 
They can be 


F. H. P., San Francisco.—Give your dog twice a week 402. of sul- 
pkate of magnesia, with 10 grains nitre dissolved in sufficient water. If 
the discharge should be in the sheath alone, wash with 10 grains sul- 





tionately longer yard on the heap, 
kept forward of the mast, For canvas use light duck, 


points may sometimes be useful, 


ne 






gate, Tacks were driven into the trunks of various trees and the dis 
tance between them accurately measured. -At the end of the season 
they were found to have neither increased nor decreased their distances, 
In the experiment tree trunks were selected of all ages, from one year 
up to five or six, and in no case Was there any change whatever notice- 

able. 


L, F., New York.—1. What is mercurial ointment, asI read in one 
of your back numbers that it wasa good rust preventer? 2 What 
would a good and complete buckskin suit cost, and where can I procure 
one in this city? 38. Can the Winchester cartridge be loaded with an 
Express bullet, and at what cost? Ans: 1, Goto the nearest drug store 
and you will find it. 2. See our advertisers, All dealers in sportaman’s 
goods keep them, 3, Yes, but the bullet cannot be used in the rifle, We 
think the Winchesters do not use the powder. 


CONSTANT READER, St. Thomas, Ontario.—M is the holder of a club 
medal and H challenges him to shoot according to the rules governing 
the medal, ten birds each, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary. They kill 
6each. H did not have birds to shoot off the ties. M told H where he 
would get birds and that he would wait until he came back. H said he 
did not mind shooting off the ties, but in nine days he sends to M to 
come and shoot. M said he would not sheot until he had read the rules. 
After that he apyointed a day, but H did not appear. Who holds the 
medal: the parties challenging had to furnish all the birds? Ans, M 
retains the medal. 


LINNVILLE, Marietta, Pa.—My pointer bitch, between seven and eight 
months old, has been unwell for three weeks past. She is very thin in 
flesh, has a dry, hacking cough, also troubled with periodical spells of 
sneezing, and froths at the mouth after coughing. Appetite not very 
good, and seems to be languid and lazy. What is wrong with her and 
what shal) be done to cure her? Ans. Unless there are other symp- 
toms which would indicate worms we should give her a tablespoonfu 
of cod liver oil twice a day, together with a tonic composed of 2 grains 
quinine, 2 grains ginger and extract of genetian enough to form a pill, 
to be given twice a day. 


Biceps, Boston.—Was it Dr. Stuckupwell (I believe that is his name 
if it isn’t it ought to be) who answered * Biceps” in your last issue ? Of 
course if it was he there is no use wasting time replying to him, other- 
wise I will reply to that very clear and apt bit of information. Ans, If 
our correspondent can do any better he is at liberty to try his hand and 
“biceps”, too. The person, whom we presume is referred to, lopg ago 
severed his connection with the FoREST AND STREAM, The one who did 
write the answer has gone ont as speciai correspondent to the Anglo- 
Afghan war. He sailed on the Celtic last Saturday. Address care Ya- 
koot Khan, via Jelalabad. Or, send to us and we will forward Via cable. 


F. R. G., Laconia, N.H.—1. Does any maker of brass aliells make them 
as small as 20gauge; if not, can I get paper ones that gauge? 2, Regard- 
ing the trout caught in Lake Winnipisaukie, I have claimed that they 
were the salmon trout, others that they were not; which was 
right? 3. Isa.38 cal, rifle large enough for deer hunting? Ans, 1. 
There are no shells of that size, either brass-or paper, made in this 
country, but you can get them from England. 2. The Winni- 
pisaukie trout, known as Salmo symmetrica, is not sufficiently 
marked in its specific characteristics to indicate a distinct variety, 
although some scientists have claimed that itissuch. See Hallock’s 
“ Gazetteer,” page 305. 3. Yes, but the heavier calibre is better. 


NiMg0D, Irvington, N. Y.—1. I have a shepherd dog and would like 
to know if he can be taught to retrieve, and the method of teaching him 
2. Have also a number 12 breech-loader and should like to know the 
proper load of powder and shot; also, whether the wad should be 
pressed tightly on the shot, or loose, and which way makes it scatter? 
Ans. 1. We cannot afford space to give directions as to how to make a 
dog retrieve. You will find them in the back numbers of the paper, or 
in Dinks, Mayhew, or Hutchiuson. 2, Without knowing the weight of 
your gun it is difficult to tell, but the ordinary charge fora 12 gauge 
gun is 3% drs. powder and 14g 0z, shot, The wad on the shot should 
be pressed lightly. To make your gun scatter use more powder or less 
shot. 


K., Virginia City, Montana.—I began working my setter puppy on 
chickens when he was five months old. He behaved splendidly from the 
start, as far as ranging, dropping to shot, stopping at the command “To 
ho,” ete., failing only in this, that he has never made a voluntary “ set,’ 
or point on a bird. He is now 10 months old. Will he take to voluntary 
pointing his birds as he grows Older? He never fails to come to a 
**stand” at the command and to hold it until he gets the word to “ Go.” 
Do not young setters rely more upon the eye than the nose? Ans, If 
your dog has never developed any powers of scent it is possible that it 
may be deficient in this quality, but we should not despair for another 
season. Young dogs will point at sight, but when taken on game they 
should acknowledge the scent. 

BOATMAN, E. M.—A small ice boat may be built as follows: Takea 
plank 18 feet long, 6 or 7 inches deep and 2% thick. Set it on edge. 
One-sixth from forward end run a plank across underneath at right 
angles. The latter may be 9xlin. and somei3 feet long. Bolt to 
centre piece, or keel. Ran two planks, one on each side from this cross- 
piece, or runner plank, to after end of keel, their forward end being 
about one-third the way out on each side of runner plank. Let them 
be about 8x1%in, They will brace the structure and by laying Xin. slats, 
or boards across the after half will form the body, or cockpit of the 
boat. Around this work a rail of 3x stuff. Over the keel, where it 
crosses the runner-plank, run a short piece of thick stuff and bolt down 
through runner and side planks, putting a chock of hard weod in to fill 
up. Use sin. bolts, On the centre spike a hardwood chock, slightly 
cupped out to receive heel of mast. Bowesprit may be of stuff 4x2%in., 
strapped, lashed, or bolted on top of forwardend of keel. It may be 
tapered at end. Place a runner or skate under each end of the runner, 
Plank, and one aft to actasarudder. The forward two should be of 
oak, 3ft. long, 14in. thick ; the rudder 2ft. long. Round them up for- 
ward, and shoe them with iron or steel, 13 deep. Grind them to an 
angle of 90 deg. on the bottom, so that they will run on the edge. 
Fasten with % bolts to the oak portion, and then bolt right up through 
the runner plank, using large washers on top. The after shoe or skate 
is clasped by the forked end of a stout iron rod, say 1gin. diam., a bolt 
being passed through the lugs of the fork, and a collar being forged on 
the rod, just under the keel. Around the vertical hole in the latter 
put an iron plate in. thick, to take the chafe of the collar. Curve the 
upper end of the rod, so as to serve as atiller, Mast, 15ft. long, 43¢in. 

diam., tapered at head ; bowsprit, 10ft. loog; mainsail, 10ft. hoist, 18fs. 
foot and 7ft, head; boom, 19ft. long, 3}4in. in centre, tapered at ends; 
gaff, Sft. long, 1%in. diam ; jib, 9ft. 14ft. Gin, on luff. This will givea 
moderate rig. Bowsprit is staid with a wire bobstay and a shroud euch 
side of Xin. wire. Mast steps in the cup, has two shreuds a side and a 
headstay leading to bowsprit end. Single halliards and sheets for jib 
ef % manilla. Double purchase for peak and throat, rove all in one, and 
double sheet of similar rope. Lash light stick to footofjib. Or this 
plan may be simplified to suit, For a 16ft. boat use simply a lug sail, 
carrying headstay down to forward end of keel, and do away with 
bowsprit. In this case a sherter boom should be used, and a propor- 
One-quarter of the sail should be 
A line of reef 
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SensisLE Hoxnmay PRESENTS. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 

Clubs can obtain subscriptions to Forzst anp STREAM AND 
Rop anp Gun at $3 perannum. Now, at the beginning of 
the year, is the time to start new clubs; subscriptions to be- 
gin Jan. 1. The circulation of Forest anp StREaM is now 
distributed among 2,400 post offices in the United States and 
Oanada, and over 100 in foreign countries. Twenty-nine 


foreign countries are represented. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 





HE antiquarians, those wrinkled and grizzled old fellows 
with great spectacles through which they are constantly 
peering into the past, complain that we do not keep Christmas 
nowadays after ‘‘the good old way.” No, we have not 
preserved the merry festivities of old England. The yule-log, 
the ‘mistletoe bough, the wassail bowl and the mummers are 
known to us only in the books. But Forzst anp Stream is 
not among those who can see good only in what is antiquated. 
We have changed our mode of celebrating the holidays, it is 
true, but the better spirit of the season we have not lost, and | 
Obristmas 1878 is hailed with as much true joy in America 
to-day as ever it has been since the time, no one knows exact- 
ly when, that the early fathers made of the old Roman Satur- 
nalia the Christian festival of rejoicing and good. Christmas 
‘was never more widely and more heartily observed than it is 
now, and who shall place a limit to its reign in the future ? 
As Forrest aNp Sraeam goes forth to-day it finds everywhere 
the joy of the Midwinter Holidays, and in accordance with 
the honored custom of the season, it ,extends to each one of 
its many thousand friends the salutations of cheer and good 


will. ge oe a as 

—A very general snow storm has prepared our people for 
Obristmas, verifying the allegory of Santa Claus with his 
sleigh and reindeer team, coursing over the country through 
the falling snow. In Montreal on Monday the snow was three 
feet deep and the streetsimpassable. In the northern part of 
this State and through the Northwest generally travel is much 
obstructed by deep snow. In the city of New York, however, 
the ground is bare, and the biting cold makes thick glare ice 
for the skaters. 
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CANADIAN RIVER LEASES. _ 











A 8 all anglers who visit Canada are well aware, there is 
* really no free salmon fishing in the waters of the Do- 
min‘on, The fisheries are held either by the lessees of the 
Crown or are in the hands of riparian owners. 

Ten years ago, with a view to the protection of Canadian 
waters, which were becoming rapidly depleted, the Govern- 
ment assumed jurisdiction over them, established hatcheries 
fei propagation, set apart close seasons, made regulations as 
to the kinds of nets and devices to be used and their disposi- 
tion in estuaries and tide-waters, imposed penalties for viola- 
ticns, and exacted large licenses and fees for net and‘ rod 
p-vileges, with a view to revenue for maintaining the service 
of wardens, overseers, superintendents of hatcheries, and 
ar 1 purchases of spawn and breeding fish. As none but 
tae very wealthy could afford to lease whole rivers, or even 
th.rcs of rivers, for the mere purpose of sport with the rod 
(some of the rentals costing as high as $300 per annum), 
th y set aside sections of available rivers for what is known 
as rod privileges, to be obtained at the rate of $1 per day per 
rod. Applications for river leases had to be made to the 
Chief Fishery Commissioner at Ottawa, while the rod permits 
could be obtained, on request, of any local overseer. To 
facilitate applications, an official list of available rivers—that 





is to say, of such as were in market not rented—has been pub- | 


lished early in the spring of each year in Canadian papers, and 
also in ForEst AND StreaM,the latter journal being regarded 
as the best medium for reaching the American angler. It is 
needless to say that any person securing a lease of the whole 
or a portion of any river, secured the exclusive right to the 
same for the entire fishing season. As the rivers are not 
numerous—the whole number of those accessible not exceed- 
ing thirty—the great body of anglers, rich and impecunious, 
have been crowded together on the $1 per day reserves. The 
result has been a scramble for precedence and best stands, 
with very small returns in the shape of fish, and a goodly pro- 
portion of disgust and dissatisfaction. We have seen as 
many as fifty rods together on the six-mile section of the Res- 
tigouche, and the same on the Rough Waters of the Nepissi- 
guit, both New Brunswick streams. In this dilemma re- 
course was often had to riparian owners by gentlemen not 
disposed to forego their favorite sport; and just here a 
vexed question has arisen as to the respective rights of the 
Crown and individuals, especially in the Province of New 
Brunswick. The law at present does not seem very well set- 
tled. The presumption, however, seems to be as follows: 
** That where land, bordering on a non-tidal river, is granted 
without the bed of the river being reserved, the grantee has 
the exclusive right of fishing from his own land ad medium 
Jilum aque.” Where, however, the bed had been reserved, 
the majority of the judges held that the Crown had a power 
of leasing ; but the opinion was not an unanimous one, and is 
held by many to be at variance with the consiitution of the 
Province. 

In practice, the $1 per diem system is a complete farce, as 
the river sections so assigned are systematically fished by 
every loafer who can swing a rod, and who sally forth at 
early dawn and carefully try each pool; but assuming that 
the right of riparian owners to fish from their own land is ¢s- 
tablished, the fishery would lapse into the hands of several 
small proprietors, from whom the right might probably be 
leased. Should this be so, it would well repay hotel keepers 
torent the water and have it properly protected, making a 
fair charge to a limited number of rods. Under some such 
system good sport, especially at the beginning of the season, 
would be obtained ; and the fair law-abiding angler would be 
saved the annoyance of having his sport spoiled by men who 
have no right and title to fish in the water. 

It will be apparent, from what has been said, that a great 
deal of vexation must inevitably be experienced, especially by 
strangers from whatever country, who attempt angling in 
Canada without having previously informed themselves of tke 
conditions which we have explained. Of such class, pre- 
sumably, is one of our correspondents who has had the manly 
courage to prefer his complaint through our columns over his 
own signature. But it is evident that a general sweeping 
charge of ‘‘ unjust discrimination against Americans,” by an 
American who imagines his countrymen the only class ag- 
grieved, if noticed at all, would be promptly and indignantly 
met by a disclaimer of the Chief Commissioner of Fisheries, 
upon whom the responsibility of granting the Government 
leases rests; and we are not surprised therefore to receive 
from that conscientious official the following challenge, which 
we have been requested to publish : 

: Orrawa, Dec, 14, 1878, 
EpIroR FoREST AND STREAM: > 

Dear Sir—Mr. Samuel Hanson is hereby requested to specify in- 
stances of ungenerous “discrimingtion” against Americans “in the 
leasing of salmon rivers,” to which his letters refer. That.apy such 
cases exist, at least within my knowledge, is distinctly denied. 

Yours truly, W. F. WHITCHER, 
Commissioner of Fisheries. 

Now, we have no idea that Commissioner Whitcher has 
been guilty of any misfeasance, or even of favoritism ; nor are 
we willing to believe that our correspondent assumes that he 
has. Our correspondent only declares his grievance in a 
general way, without considering where the force of the accu- 
sation strikes. The whole question is in a sad muddle, as we 
have shown, and the only remedy that we can discover lies in 
a complete revision of existing laws or such a judicial con- 
struction of the same as shall definitely settle where one may 
fish, and from, whom he shall obtain the right, or whether he 
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shall be permitted to fish at all. Meanwhile all 
are not wealthy enough to lease whole rivers may as well 
hang up their rods, 

+ 
SHALL CREEDMOOR BE ABANDONED? 


HALL Creedmoor be abandoned, is now the live ques- 
tion among the members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and the one difficulty on which the advocates of a 
change base their demands, is that of access to the range. 
To regular visitors of Creedmoor, as well as those who oc- 
casionally enjoy it as a shooting ground, the fact of the in- 
sufficient railroad accommodations must have strongly im- 
pressed itself. But then the railroad system of Long Island 
is peculiar in this respect, and long before the advent of 
modern rifle shooting this was an established fact, that for 
not doing what a railroad is expected to do the Long Island 
roads were especially noticeable. At present though Creed- 
moor is but thirteen miles from Hunter’s Point, the trouble 
exists only on the last 7 miles where the Central Line track 
extends from Flushing to Garden City, and it is rather to 
the removal of the disabilities on these few miles that the 
energy of the directors should tend instead of rushing off to 
solve the problem,a hundred times more difficult, to find a 
new range locale. 

In other words, the Association propose to begin, de novo, 
to throw over everything but its name, to sacrifice money 
and prestige, to break existing obligations, implied if not 
specified, and generally to lose almost every advantage gained 
by a half dozen exceptionally prosperous years, to secure 
what can be gained at Creedmoor by one tithe of the labor 
required for this new turn-over. 

One of the committeeon the selection of the proposed 
new range as secretary of the Association at the time of the 
purchase of the present grounds said in his first annual_re- 
port in Jan., 1878, that, ‘‘the work of selecting grounds of 
a sufficient extent for a range, which should be at once 
cheap, safe and convenient of access, proved no easy task,” 
nor will it prove one whit easier to-day. 

The meeting of the incorporators of the Association was 
held on Nov. 24,1871, and on Dec. 5 the first step was taken 
toward the securing of a range by the choice of a Committee 
on New Range, consisting of Alex. Shaler, A. W. Craven, 
Augustus Funk, F. A. Mason, John Powell, Jr., Henry G. 
Shaw, W. J. Harding, Geo. W. Wingate and Geo. Moore 
Smith. This committee divided itself into sub-committees, 
‘*who made a thorough canvass of the whole neighborhood 
about New York, consulted with the leading real estate 
agents, and advertised in the daily papers.” New Jersey, 
Staten Island and Long Island were the localities inquired 
into. The state grant of $25,000 to the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation on May 14 shut off New Jersey, and Staten Island 
was abandoned as difficult of access, and also because no suit- 
able grounds were offered there. Land from $1,000 down to 
$200 per acre were offered at various points. ‘‘ After much 
consideration, it was decided to purchase the tract of land 
offered at Creed’s Farm, as in all respects the best for the 
purposes of the Association, as well as the most desirable in 
location and the most valuable for the price.’’ In July, 1872, 
@ contract was accordingly made for the purchase of 70 acres 
at $375 per acre, and this is now held by the Association in 
absolute title, free from all incumbrances. 

To-day, were a sale attempted, it is the opinion of com- 
petent judges that it would not bring within $10,000 of its 
original price of $26,250, and then the loss on permanent 
improvements placed on the range would be even more than 
that. The new butts put up in these cheap latter days cost 
$2,700, every cent of which would be lost by aremoval. The 
fence about the grounds would be worth nothing for remov- 
al, and though the grounds are in prime condition for gar- 
dening work, the fall in the price of real estate would more 
than counterbalance this. The great old butt embankment 
into which so many thousands of dollars were recklessly 
poured, would stand only as a monument of somebody’s 
mistake, and serve in after years as an antiquarian puzzle, 
or perchance a lead mine. The building on the range, in- 
cluding the hotel now in position could only be left behind 
as hooting places for owls, und the valuation of $100,000, 
which the last annual report put on the plant and property 
of the Association, would shrink away to a few iron target- 
slabs, whose cost, if not their value, would only be increased 
by freightage. 

The Winchester Arms Company, in Sept. 1876, presented 
an admirable donation to the association in the Running 
Deer target, with butts and everything complete. Out of 
the $1,417.17 spent on this, fully $1,000 would stand behind 
as a monument to the folly of removal. It would be well if 
an Officer of the association, familiar enough with its peculiar 
book-keeping to get order out of chaos, should make & re- 
port on the-moneys sunk in plant and improvements upon 
the range, and which must be lost by removal. 

As a range per se, independent of the railroad complica- 
tions, the new committee can hardly expect to find anything 
superior. John A. Church, the engineer who surveyed 
and mapped out therange, says of it: ‘‘ The ground formed a 
perfectly even slope of close upon 20 feet in 3,000, or ona 
foot in 150. This is entirely imperceptible to the eye, while 
its effects in placing the targets in relief, if it has any effect 
at all, will be to the benefit of the marksman. Certainly the 
most careful search could not have resulted in a more happy 
selection of ground in this respect than that which has been 
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N another column will be found the communication of a 
Boston reader, who takes very decided exception to the 
notion that there is any necessary taint of the whisky flask 
and brandy bottle upon field sports. In disclaiminag any con- 
nection between true sportsmanship and spirituous liquors we 
join our correspondent fully and unconditionally. Such has 
ever been the tone of our editorial utterances. We are as- 
sured that no constant reader of the Forest anp SrrREaM 
could infer from its pages that the enjoyment or success of a 
sporting expedition was to be measured by the amount of 
whisky guzzled upon the trip, or, indeed, that the bottle was 
at all a necessary adjunct of the sportsman’s outfit. We have 
always opposed any such notion; how persistently, could be 
appreciated by the general reader only after a review of the 
manuscripts which are expurgated as they pass through our 
hands. 
It would be a curious fact, did we not understand the influ- 
ence which induced it, that very many sportsmen, who sit 
down to pen their reminiscences of camp and field life, feel 
obliged to make the most of what little liquor they may have 
carried with them. Our correspondents persist in doing this, 
despite our repeated excisions of objectionable passages. 
The cause of this it is not difficult to discover. It is found in 
the simple fact that one man’s writings have been more 
thoroughly and widely read by the American sportsman than 
those of any other author in the same field. Their spirit and 
morals have as a consequence been more generally accepted, 
and amateur wielders of the pen have in large measure mod- 
elled their literary efforts in a similar vein. The sporting 
sketches of ‘‘ Frank Forrester” and his school are redolent 
through and through with the fumes of the whisky flask. 
Whatever Herbert may have meant by ‘‘ true sportsmanship” 
it is very certain that he did not recognize temperance as one 
of its elements; and that he did not is a matter of very seri 
ous regret, when we note the influence of his popularity. If 
there be a taint of the bottle upon field sports, ‘‘ Forrester ” 
and his school have put it there, and kept it there. An edi- 
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all parts of the world, as of all who have paid casual visits 
to the range, have but corroborated this early professional 
opinion, and to-day Creedmoor stands as the model range 
of the world. As to healthfulness, it is fully up to anything 
to be found within the accessible area about New York. It 
has a soil easily drained, and when the trees now set out 
shall add their leafy shade to that already upon the range, it 
will be a not unpleasant summer resort. 

The Association owe it to the life members that there 
shall be no diminution in the privileges offered them. Those 
who joined under the notion that a range was to be forever 
open to them, are not to be put off with some inferior shoot- 
ing ground. 

Tf the movement has for its motive only a feeling of en- 
mity or pique toward the railroad company, it is even more 
unwise than it would appear ona firstinspection. A sensible 
business-like treatment of the road and its managers 
would, no doubt, be met ina corresponding way, and a 
policy of mutual helpfulness would be inaugurated to the 
advantage alike of riflemen and railroad men. As certainly 
is it true that a change of base could only injure both classes 
—the range patrons to a large, and the road managers to a 
much smaller extent. To start the move as a sort of ‘‘ bluff’ 
game _on the railroad managers is simply ridiculous, since the 
affairs of the Association are known to all ; and besides, the 
experience of the railroad people with Creedmoor and 
Creedmoor control is not such as to make them particularly 
anxious for its continuance. 

There is another view of the case which may turn out to 
be a very important one: Creedmoor to-day is one of the 
desiguated State ranges; it has upon its grounds much State 
property, and has received a liberal share of State assistance 
since its first inception. All this has been done, with the 
unanimous concurrence of legislators, press and public, 
under the impression that it was to benefit the National 
Guard. Such benefit has followed, and there is not one 
word of complaint to be laid as yet; the troops have been 
abundantly accommodated by special trainson the days set 
apart for their practice on the range. In its appointments, 
in its size, and its easy accessibility, Creedmoor leaves noth- 
ing to be desired for the troop practice of the New York and 
Brooklyn divisions. 
should lead to some very sharp investigation if the N. R. A. 
managers, who are also officers of the National Guard, go to 
Albany with an application for permission to sell the present 
range. The Adjutant-General has but one interest in the 
matter, beginning and ending in that of the National Guard. 
When the militia are served well he can ask no more, and 
to discommode the soldiery for the purpose of furthering 
other aims and ends, or merely as a matter of accommoda- 
tion to subordinate officers, will notjbring upon the Adjutant- 
General many utterances cf praise. 

It may be said, in short, that if the merest fraction of the 
time, money and labor which will be required in fitting up a 
new range be spent in securing for Creedmoor its one need 
—a good railroad communication with the metropolis, the 
difficulty will be solved, anda vast saving effected. It is 
one of those cases where “‘the more haste the less speed” rule 
can be properly applied, and whatever is to be done should 
only be after full consideration and discussion. 
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tion of these classics with the whisky element carefully ex- 
punged, might be an infinite improvement upon their present 
character, but they would no longer be recognized as ‘‘ Frank 
Forrester’s.” 

To overcome the effect of such models is not the work of a 
day. A pure sporting literature is necessarily a thing of slow 
growth. That the tone of what is recognized as characteris- 
tic American sport is constantly improving must be apparent 
to any one who will take the pains to give the subjebt a little 
careful thought. 

We shall be disappointed, however, if we look for a uni- 
versal ideal plane of morals where such does not exist. Con- 
viviality is a feature of the woodland jaunts of very many 
men, whose knowledge of woodcraft, skill with rod and gun, 
and hearty enjoyment of the pleasures of the field entitle them 
to the name of sportsmen. To studiously ignore this feature 
were vain. That we do not attempt it must not be construed 
by our readers as an indorsement of it. 


Return oF Carr. Borron.—Capt. Paul Boyton, the in- 
trepid swimmer, who has been making an extensive tour in 
Europe, displaying the many excellencies of Captain Merri- 
man’s life saving suit under a great variety of circumstances, 
has recently returned to his home in this city. The tale of 
his adventures during his three years’ stay abroad, the excit- 
ing and often perilous situations while descending rapid 
rivers or shooting falls, would form a narrative full of the 
most vivid and thrilling descriptions of skill, daring and en- 
durance. It ismeedless to say that his life saving dress as 
well as his bravery have been highly appreciated abroad, and 
that he returns laden with medals and ensigns of honor be- 
stowed upon him by the crowned heads and dignitaries all 
over Europe, and that his trip has not been without reward of 
@ more mercenary sort. He will soon set out again for Europe 
in the fulfillment of contracts undertaken. Let us hope that 
he will have the time to spare, and that his modesty may not 
prevent his giving to the world the history of his exploits at 
an early date. 
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COLLEGE HAZING. 
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Brooxtyn Art Association.—The winter exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Art Association closed last Saturday, after a season 
of three weeks; but the great majority of the pictures will 
remain on view until after New Year’s. As a whole, the Ex- 
hibition has been a success, although the aggregate of really 
meritorious works was not as large as usual. Many fine 
pictures have been sold at satisfactory prices, realizin fully 
$3,000 altogether. : 





















































N the January Scribner’s Professor Charles F. Thwing, 
who has recently contributed to the magazines several in- 
telligent papers on college topics, discusses College Hazing. 
The origin of the custom, Professor Thwing finds, we think 
rightly, in the artificial distinctions of rank which obtained 
in all branches of early American society with a despotic 
sway hardly to be conceived at the present day. It was 
natural and inevitable that these distinctions should be strin- 
gently observed inthe institutions of learning. The evil in- 
fluences of such divisions were further fostered by the adop- 
tion of the English fagging laws, by virtue of which the new 
student was little better than a serf subject to every caprice 
of his elders. As a direct imitation of European customs 
then, and as an outgrowth of the spirit of the times, it is not 
strange that hazing was grafted upon our American college 
system. It is more curious that now after the decadence of 
the spirit which originated it, and the obliteration of like in- 
stitutions in other branches of society hazing has maintained 
itself. 

To understand its persistency we must remember that the 
college student, who is strictly sui generis, neither boy nor 
man, is in a receptive stage. His life so far has been spent in 
hearing and believing. It is his duty to receive what is told 
him by his seniors. Upon entering college hails the student 
finds his religion even all cut and dried for him, as it has 
been for scores of classes before him. In his studies the 
dicta of his professors are received in the same delightful 
faith with which years before his eyes had widened at the 
story of Jonah and the big fish. And the sophomore he be- 
lieves with a blinder faith than is accorded even to professors 
These same sophomores are tyrants by a sort of divine right ; 
giants in the path to fame, against whom he must wage as 
best he may. Happy freshman if he be not in the fray utter- 
ly consumed! And when a year has rolled around he too 
becomes a tyrant (he knows now it is not by divine right) 
and turns giant, which is but another word for coward. 
‘‘There is nothing so very manly in clubbing together and 
sousing a poor fellow’s head under the pump; everyone 
knows that, but,” reasons the collegian, ‘‘my head was 
soused, and my father’s head was soused, and his 
father’s head was soused ; it has always beenthecustom. ‘The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that which 
is done is that which shall be done,’ ” and our undergraduate 
philosopher says this with something of a different meaning 
from Solomon’s. If our collegians would only think for 
themselves, as they are learning to do, such reasoning would 
soon be consigned with the practices it perpetuates to where 
they both belong—the slums. But. reason or not reason, 
hazing must soon disappear. It is in its very nature coward- 
ly and unjust, in its spirit directly opposed to the age. As 
such its days are numbered. A very potent factor in its 
abolishment is the healthy tone of public sentiment regard- 
ing it. The time has gone by when men may win a reputa- 
tion as clever fellows by relating their barbarities, euphuisti- 
cally called ‘‘college pranks.” Nor can collegians afford to 
be ruffians and cowards when the newspapers are quick to 
publish their rufflanism and cowarice to the world. Only let 
this be understood and our colleges will be rid of the reproach. 
Amherst long ago abolished hazing, Harvard was next in line, 
and the Yale faculty have adopted effectual measures for 
suppressing the abuse at New Haven. Other institutions 
must follow their example. Ten years from now American 
college hazing will be a subject only for the antiquarians. 
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Sourn Canora Oranazs.— We read much of the delicious 
quality of Florida oranges, but that fruit equally fine can be 
grown in South Carolina, is proven to our own satisfaction by 
the boxes of choice oranges and grape fruit which we annual- 
ly receive as a Christmas gift from our esteemed friend Chas. 
G. Kendall, Esq., of Palmetto Island, near Port Royal. The 
oranges measure ten inches in circumference, and the grape 
fruit twelve and more. For the latter a taste must be ac- 
quired, and when acquired one becomes passionately fond of 
them as he does for tomatoes. They possess a peculiar dietetic 
quality and act beneficially upon the liver. Mr. Kendall has 
devoted most careful attention to improving the quality of his 
fruit, and we are convinced that none better can be found in 
Florida. Specimens can be found at the commission house of 
Lichenstein & Co., 83 Barclay street, carefuily picked, with 
stems and glistening leaves attached, very charming for 
Christmas trees and holiday tables. 
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Sxatine.—The “ ball is up,” and Brooklyn and New York 
are now enjoying such skating as they have seldom had 
before. The thermometer on Tuesday registered 16 eg. 
aboye zero. Great preparations for sport are being made by 
the Curling Clubs. 
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Brap Firp.—This is a Canadian game at which two can 
play. We have never heard of it before._ It is described by 
our vivacious correspondent in his article which we print to- 
day, entitled ‘‘ Among the Moose and Bears.” Perhaps some 
of our youngsters will try it. 

wl hikes 

—The Cuvier Club of Cincinnati have issued some tasteful 
and beautifully embellished cards of invitation to their annual 
reception, January 1, 1879. We regret we can’t be there. 
Happy New Year and long life and prosper‘iy to the Cuvier 
Club! 















It would be impertinent therefore, and 
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—Texas has been ina chronic state of mud and flood for a 
month past, and the weather is likely to continue wet all the 
winter season through. Sportsmen are disgusted, but the 
game has a better chance. 
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—The Erie Railroad has just completed its third (narrow 
gauge rail) from Buffalo to New York, and regular freight 
trains will be put on at the beginning of the year. This will 
give increased facilities for the Erie’s enormous traffic. 
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THE GAME LAWS OF THIS STATE. 












































Fok several years past we have urged upon those in au- 
thority the necessity of so amending the game laws of 
this State as to make the dates during which game is permit- 
ted to be sold to correspond with the open seasons. At 
present quail and grouse can be sold for two months later 
than they can be shot, and the result is that the murket is kept 
supplied with birds that have been netted or taken in some 
other illegal manner. In addition to the destruction carried 
on in this way the law as it now stands prevents many per- 
sons who desire to do so from turning out birds, While nets 
and traps are being set in every direction there is very little 
inducement offered to those who have the disposition to send 
West and South. for birds with which to keep up the supply 
always made precarious by reason of the uncertain character 
of our winters. The letter of our correspondent, which we 
print below, is to the point : 
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NEw York, December 20, 1878, 

Mr. Editor—In ForEst anv STREAM of December 19 you state that in 
most of the States the close season for game begins J. anuary 1, In this 
State, according to section 33 of the game laws, any person may sell 
or have in his or her possession prairie chicken and quail from January 
1to March 1, and ruffed grouse from January 1 to February 1, and 
shall not be held liable for any penalty, provided he proves such birds 
were killed within the period provided by this act, or were killed out 
side the State at some place where the law did not prohibit such killing. 
How absurd these two latter clauses are and what a premium we offer 
to poachers and law-breakers in this and other States by having this 
open market forthem. Until the date of selling ends with the date of 
killing, illegal shooting and trapping will go on in this and other States, 
At mogt there ought only to be a difference of five to ten days, to allow 
dealers to clear off their stock. All sportsmen throughout the country 
could not but be benefited by the change, 
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A MIGRATORY QUAIL AT LAST. 











rt gives us great pleasure to be able to announce to our 

readers that the migratory quail, which we owe so largely 
to the enthusiasm and painstaking efforts of Judge Everts, of 
Vermont, and Mr. Hapgood, of Boston, seem to be on the in— 
crease. We had the pleasure, a few days since, of receiving 
@ fine specimen of a bird of the year from a correspondent, 
G. H. C., of Centre Brook, Conn., for whose thoughtful care 
in preserving the bird and sending it to us we cannot be 
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sufficiently grateful. The bird was no doubt bred in Vermont 
or Massachusetts, and was on its way to the South when found 
by G. H. ©. Our correspondent’s note, accompanying the 
specimen, is as follows: 

CENTRE Brook, Conn., Dec, 14, 1878. 
Eprrok FoREsT AND STREAM : 

I send you by maila bird I shot this day, Dec. 14, 1878, for identifica- 
tion, This bird my dog pointed in a stubble field, and as it sprung it 
uttered a peep, like our common quail, and I supposed it to be such till 
my dog retrieved it. You will see it has the markings of our own 
quail, Is it one of the migratory quail? Gq. H, C. 

The specimen was a young male, and the black markings 
about the throat are just beginning to show. The capture of 
this bird is especially interesting, not only because it is the 
first of the species, so far as we know, which has been killed 
in Connecticut, but also on account of the late date at which 
it was taken. We have been told, by those who have 
specially interested themselves in the introduction of this fine 
bird to our country, that its migration commenced early in 
September, a state of things which would deprive the sports- 
men of the Northern States—in most of which the'close season 
does not end until October 1—of the pleasure to be derived 
from its pursuit. In the case before us, however, the bird 
has lingered almost to the end of the shooting season, and 
this voluntarily, for our specimen was fat and in good order. 
An examination was made of the craw and gizzard of the bird 
sent us, and they were found to be stuffed with the seeds of 
the ragweed. 

We cherish high hopes for the success of the experiment 
which is now being tried, and hope during the winter to 
receive further reports of the occurrence of the European 

quail from various parts of the south. 

We have received from a Georgia correspondent the follow- 
ing letter which explains itself, and we hope that the spirit of 
Mr. Council will infect others, and that all sportsmen will 
watch for the presence of these strangers, and will do all they 
can to protect them. 

Mr. Council,-writing from Americus, Ga., under date of 


December 8, says: 

We have been watching carefully for the Messina quail, in case any 
of them should wander this far southwest; but we don’t know where 
or how to look for them. Would they probably come here? If so, 
please give us directions for finding them, describe their habits and in 
what sort of places they would be apt to locate, what they feed upon 
etc. Do they go in flocks? and would dogs trained for the native 
quail be apt to point them? From self-interest, or some other philan- 
thropic motive, we feel much interest in this noble enterprise, and wil 
be proud of an opportunity to report anything we can discover. In 
other words, we want all the information about their habits that we 
can obtain, so as to let no chance for observation be neglected. While 
others generously bear the trouble and expense, we ought to be will- 
ing to watch. : 

We regret that it is not in our power to give our corres- 
pondent the specific information which he desires. The 
European writers speak of this species. in very general terms, 
and go but little into detail with regard to its habits. We 
know that the birds feed mainly on seeds and grain, and that 
in a general way their habits resemble those of our common 
Bob White. We should look for them in the stubble fields 
and among high weeds near water. It is said that they are 
generally found singly or by twos and threes, but that just 
before their migrations they assemble in large flocks; but we 
do not know whether, on reaching their winter home, they 
separate, or remain in flocks until their return to the north. 
Dogs broken on our native birds will point the migratory 
quail, though the birds are said to have a troublesome habit 


of running before the dog. 

If all our gunning friends would but take the trouble to 
record their observations on this species, and send reports to 
us for publication, it would not be long before we would have 
the material for a very complete biography of the species. 
Let us all take pains to do our duty in this matter. 

a 

LwrorTaTION oF Mzssrva Quait.—We print with pleasure 
the appended note for the benefit of such gentlemen as may 
wish for another opportunity to import the very beautiful 
game bird referred to. The efforts so far made to introduce 
it seem to have received such encouragement as to induce 


them to be repeated : Boston, Dec. 18, 1878. 


Ma. Eprror—I have written to Mr. Braun, at Messina, Sicily, for 
prices and full information in reference to the importation of seme 
Messina quail into Boston, to be released in Plymouth County, Mass. 
If any others in this section are interested, and would like to take this 
opportunity to import for their own localities, I shall be pleased to give 
them all the information I receive. Address, 

H. P. T., P. O. Box 3,347, Boston. 
——_>+@—=—_—. 


Massaonvusetts.—A party of about seventy interested gen- 
tlemen gathered at Young’s Hotel, Boston, last week for the 
purpose of taking action relative to the game laws of the State. 
Mr. J. Fottler, Jr., was chosen chairman, and in taking the 


ir said that the present game law of our State was of no, 
poe 4 ‘on while it yroponed much, it accomplished little, and 
the object of the meeting was to propose such amendments 
to the law as would make it easy of enforcement. A draft of 
a bill, amendatory of the law of 1877, had been prepared for 
the consideration of the meeting. This was substantially the 
present law, except that it prohibited the shooting of all 
marsh, beach or shore birds between April 1 and July 15; also 
the taking or killing of all birds on their breedin grounds, 
this being especially directed against the killing of gulls and 
tern on our coast; and, lastly, the proposed bill contains a 
section making the setting of nets, traps, snares or springs for 
the taking of game birds a penal offence. The meeting voted 
to exempt bleck-breasted plover, red-breasted piper, turnstone 
and winter yellow-legs from the provisions of the bill. All 
the other proposed amendments were adopted, and a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. J. B. F. Thomas of Boston, William 
Brewster of Cambridge, M. C. Fitch of Melrose, Edward 








Reed of South Boston, U. R. Williams of Salem and W. 8. CrEEpMoor, JR., Ranez—Corner. Broadway and Warren 
Perry of Worcester, was chosen to present the bill to the Street.—Mid-range rifle match, for teams of five from any rifle 
Legislature and urge its passage. Among those present the | club or association ; number of shots, ten ; position, standing; 
Kennel, the Tremont and Nuttall Clubs were represented, and | distance, 100 yard ; rifle, any 22-cal., 3lb. pull, Entrance fee 
Mr. Newton represented the game dealers. $5 each team. One — of entrance money given to second 
: team at each competition ; prize to be won three times before 
Naw York—Franklin, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Early last fall a | becoming the caapak of eae More than one team can 
few sportsmen in this valley saw the necessity of oo. enter from any club, but one man can shoot on but one team, 
and propagating our game and fish and making violators 0 On December 21 scores were made as follows : 
our State game and fish laws live up to the same, so we ac- Zettler Rifle Club. 













cordingly formed a sportsman’s association or club—The 
Ouleont Sportsman’s Club. We received our charter, and are PE Bs ists vepetons: off gs ts Peers 
increasing and in good workimg shape now. The following | D Miller............csssccesceeees ee 55544644 4 4-44 
ersons are Officers of the same: President, Dr. Ira Wilcox ; | ¢ ¢,Zettler.. er it Pe Ee Eo oO 
ice-President, Charles A. Douglas; Secretary and Treasurer, cee Ranpire Rine Club—Team No. 1 ’ 
M. P. McKoon; Executive Committee, Dr. Ira Wilcox, Jas. W M Farrow ” 5 5 @ q ie 464 5-47 
j SSSR reese ee eeeeee eeee 
Rutherford and Robert Smith. M. P. M. Dr Stub 6 2 € 8° CO LES eS 
Wisconsin—Madison, Dec. 14.—The slaughter of wild ani- ; e a ‘ ; : : ; : : : ss 
mals, upon which the State has placed a bounty, is an im- | H Fisher wp 556454 4 5 445-220 
portant and growing one. Last year the State paid $9,784 as Empire Rifle Club—Team No, 2. 
bounty, chiefly in wolves some wild cats and a few lynxes. H W Gourley.. cococerernet 65 44555 5 4-46 
ome | Benes MeEESL tet ee 
. ops : r. eC. : 
It has been shrewdly suspected that some enterprising Wis- Prank Baker... 44444865 5 5 442 
WE Es BamtOn coin cas ccs vc cvsceccaces 433428 8 4 2 4-82—197 


consin farmer has been keeping a private menagerie and sell- 


ing off the surplus stock at a profit. 
Che Bile. 
has bees wg for some one in cag Colorado. As - 
Canapran Rirtemen.—The Canadian rifle team for the | 100K his Winchester with him, we are beginning to be afrai 
Wimbledon meeting of 1879 has been determined upon, and | 8°mebody has put him up a tree. Another off-hand range has 
tina alo : at Stece bee aap! mecees ay oeam he 
? e preparatio ing m at you wi 

Lieut-Col Gibson, Thirteenth Battalion, acocnmmceberseseerscs from this part of the world more frequently in the future. 


Private Morris Hamilton..........-.....0+ ‘ ar C 
Wheeler Ogg, Wellington Field Battery. .-834 | The following is the score, 15 shots, 200 yards, off-hand: 


Ox1o—Cincinnati, Dec. 16.—A portion of the team of the 
Cincinnati Shooting and Fishing Club opened the winter’s 
campaign at Trimpes Range on the above date with the in- 
tention of meeting once a week until the season closes. Our 
late captain, W. Y. Sedam, one of the best shots we ever had, 



















Captain Todd, Guaris, Ottawa...........eec.scceee 825 el 
Sergeant J Mitchell, Thirteenth Battlion, Hamilton... 821 Ht i tee BE eR Soe. 
SAAS ARND, TARAS oan 50000 4 5=* 0 cccndescebeciesccses oddebcoce sds e 8. -4.8> 648 ht 2 SE ee 

Corporal Gray, Guards, OttOWa........ssceeceesevee PON Carcusoniassped 320 4644 2€2684465 4 ¢ €3°8~50 

ee oe ae eeeece cece see320 o°S\s-W' a €'3' 8° o ¢ 2 Ss ee 
eut Crui ngineers, Toronto... .819 

Dr Aitken, Ontario...........-.... “B19 a oo ee oe _ 


Priv Bell, Tenth Royals, Toronto.. 


SOgR Ruamnen, Eravince of Quebec... - ‘3 | _Mromaan—Zast Saginaw, Dec. 21.—Saginaw Amateur 








SN, NTs BBs. Bin de capa deccesevectédeseedésseues anne ee ‘ . A 
Sergeant Bishop, Halifax, N. 8.........ccc-ccccssseccccecsecceccccec Rifle Club, seventh practice, 200-yard target reduced; possi- 
Semin Cee — mozale, Toronto........5 . ble 50: 

Sergean e. Montreal......... 

Taest Corvin, Halifax..-....... ~Y CC Yankey....cccccccccecccccrcccsccces 454465440656 5 5—45 

Priv Mills, Tenth Royals, Toront Capt W J Shaw......... eneuees Sacek anol 245465 65656 4 443 

Priv Wynn, Montreal............... "3 Be OMG R 0 diss scVescccsivecevoesseds @ 6°S'6>4+8°3. 56-00 

Hergeant Hauser, StFOWn, MW. B .... vosceescieqseces cove cccrvcecceaace J HOWTY.+00+. 2-000: eaeneeercerees teeeees 044433 4 2 4 4-82 
©.,,6.-¥. 


Of the thirteen from Ontario, Toronto claims five and 
Hamilton four. As several of the team may not be able to A Catrrornian Team Matou.—On Dec. 14 teams from 
attend the competition at Wimbledon, seven of the waiting Petaluma, Santa Rosa and Healdsburg, Cal., had a match on 
men are given : the last named place, using Winchester rifles (model ’73), at 












Lieut Ewan, Thirty-fifth Battalion, Barrie, Ont.........cccsees-sssees 310 | 200 yards. Six men constituted each team, firing 10 shots 

Dr MeConky, tutrey-titen. Batata, Baie. 000200007071722200.77gon | apiece. "The home team were victorious, scoring 237 ; Santa 

Capt Gonam, Tereute Piste Bettery.... wea deu pelshal s hasan --909 Rosa and Se 227 — ste ~ - nen 

Major Macpherson, Guards, Ottawa... . 2308 gives ta Sh0ea the second, an ti s nS. 

Lieut Vaughan, M O A, Quebec............ -308 eee? 
Se Dec. 23.—Riverside Rifle and 3 

Gun Club regular weekly shoot; the target used 200 yards Game B nd Gun 

reduced to 100 feet; bull’s-eye, 1} inch; Creedmoor rules; é ag a 

ten shots, possible 50: _—_— 

We Se ccccccce Sececessscocecs 2 ees 43 

JH Wood... ...47 DOouch........... aed ...4|GAME IN SEASON FOR DECEMBER. 

FP ee ...45 O Preston apecesesse erccee rere ceed 

R Burbank.... Jebscos essed” W ka WEG. 0s cccceeseceé oveaved 48 | Moose, Alces malchis. Red or Va, deer, C. virginianus. 


: Elk or wapiti, Cervus canadensis. Squirrels, red, black and gray. 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1878.—Jackson Rifle Gallery, 25 Beach Hares, brown and gray. Quail or partridge, rigs viugtate- 
nus. 


Street.—The regular weekly prize shoot ; 75 feet; 10 shots; | Wild turkey, Meleagris gallopavo, 











possible 50: Woodcock, Philohela minor. Pinnated grouse or prairie chick- 
a e or pheasant, Bonasa e) pidonia cupido. 

Ppa teste optecsorsinioorineecoosS G6 06'S SN a” caribou, arandus rangifer, 

F H Hartshorne. R 4 —43 

J Memint.ceccanc 4 ; 4 ¢ ; ; $ ; ‘ . 42 “Bay birds” generally, including various species of plover, sand 

F H Hariss... 448 44 4 5 4 5—4g] Piper, snipe, curiew, oyster-catcher, surf birds, gaaerores, avocets, 

© BEOWD ..6ccccccece 2 .8 446544465 4 441 | Ctc., coming under the group Limacole or Shore Birds. 

CO WHIRUE,,.. ... 0. .scecvnnsneresendescecces 545444483 4 441 

Baer ns seemnewesencenenye se 33442 4 6 $4] 2 New YorkState December tsa close month for deer. Deer 


E.B shooting is permitted only during the months of September, October 

and November. Sale of venison is permitted until January 1, and not 

New Yorx—Syracuse, Dec. 16.—This evening the Blyden- | after. 
berg and German Rifle clubs met for the first time this season 

at the range of the Blydenbergers, and the team match was GgEsz, BRant AND Duoks NEAR ABsECOM.—The article 

won by them with nine points. Last year the season’s shoot- under this head in our issue of Dec. 5 was written by Mr. 


ing resulted in a fine high tie. To-day the scores stood : James M. Seovel, of Philadelphia, who promises us some ac 
* ? es 












Blydenberg Club. 
W H Wood... ek £e abe’ tie count of a quail shoot around Malaga. 
rd 
oe covane a 5 i ‘ 3 2 2 4 3 oe Canapa— Quebec, Dec. 16.—The shooting this year has been 
F,Van Duyn..... 0805 : 45 5 4-29 from fair to middling, as the cotton brokers say. The ruffed 
Se cee 3244405 4 9-3 | grouse were rather scarce, and very wild from being much 
WT Sp MOOR si spcesscciweseetevcodee 0833 300 4 8-19 hunted, and a good bag of them for a day’s shooting has been 
F Howard..... 443524 4 5 4~-39 a scarce thing. Managed to pick up seven about Lorettee, 
EPGWSS...ccccccccccd 443 44 9 3 2 S73¢-s55 | Which I thought good for the season, but my bag oftener 
= German Rifle Association. counted one or two, and sometimes none at all for a day’s 
Saitek ; elt B46 Oe & Oo 6h hoe hunt. I managed to secure a few hares by the aid of a small 
Nichols ay oa 732545483 48 3-86 foxhound, but they, too, are almost used up anywhere near 
Nicholson 334448 8 8 4 5—36 the city by the system of snaring, which is carried on by the 
anit Piers. eter French-Canadian habitants, who in the winter bring them to 
Grammer... tes B54 8S" 8 e200 the markets by thousands, and sell them for ten cents a piece. 
GRGROE, Ss. cpconesidesduccsecetnwes 8444826 5 3 3-35 They also bring in the ruffed grouse by dozens, and I can 
YOUNG. .ccccccccccccccscscesscscsceed : ; 3 : : = = . .- assure you that not one in every dozen is shot, but potted in 
Joleen ssisuisuiescid 8 8.5 48.0 8 5 $—s1-s¢0| the snares along with the rabbits, thus showing that the game 


law in this -part at least of Lower Canada is a dead letter. I 

ZETTLER’s RIFLE GALLERY, 207 Bowery: .—The tenth com- managed to pick up a few woodcock andj also some snipe on 
petition for the ¢lock, on Creedmoor target reduced to gallery | Chateau Ricker beach, but while there was a day now and 
distance; ten shots ; possible 50: then when the shooting was good there, most of the time it 
Wm Elein..... eteasebanceseseen 50 GA Schurman............ area was shot to death, and a person had to be content with from 











H Oehl.... -50 M Dorler......ss.s0.--+++- five to ten birds. In my best day I managed to secure twenty- 
ofa f. 2 aeermen *"48 | one, and a black duck, but in four other visits my highest 
B Zettler.. .49 ¥F Fabarius. -45 | number only reached nine snipe. Ducks have been very scarce 

as uoee< cnreene ae a a. *-4° | There has been no shooting of any account in this line. I saw 
W M Farrow ............ssesee--47 © JUGSON....-.-++.....+--s++22244 | MOre within the last two weeks than I saw the whole season. 
PES. oo. i ecivasvdsesetd Al > Ts PHORM O ssi os chicks oceees ++++-44 | Wild geese, too, have been flying up and down the river in 
JOHN Dutil.... ...ceececcccscccvee AT PD LOWY. 650. cc cnee ereeceees « vee 4O large numbers, but this last cold snap has driven th-m to seek 


Mr. Wm. Klein wins the clock by the scores of 47, 49 | pastures new until spring recalls them. Av SAste. 


and 50. - 
The weekly shoot of the club took place on Tuesday, Dec. West Boylston, Dec. 20.—Game has been quite scarce. here 
17, 1878 ; ten shots per man on point target ; possible 30: this season. Woodticks and snares have effectually cleared 
out our partridges, and but very few good bags have been 


Gelhakcns tks eeetes 22 urm 
Siete osedgabentones 5 ihe bosaee Sacehe brought in. Woodcock shooting, first of the season, was fair, 
M Dorler.... seseacsesseoel LG BORGS...+-- but not like a year ago when the birds were very plenty. 
G Joiner ne , = io Rabbits are more plenty than last year, but are being thinned 
CO G Zettier 17 R Zimmerman out by ferrets. The sportsmen here are in hopes that the law 
D Culhane, 





-16 z. Broadway... regarding setting of snares as eee by the Massachusetts 


J DUEll wecseercceeseereeees venga Wee Kennel Club will be passed. If the penalty was only heavier 
HOS ds FP | perhaps fewer would be set. Pavt, | 
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Coxsxoricur—Centre Brook, Dec. 20.—Shooting, day be- 
fore —: 18th, two of us, and one dog, se 4 = a 


partridge. 


Watsontown, Dec. 21.—R. Griffs, of this place, has killed 
even out of eleven deer seen by him this season, Quail shoot- 
ng has been first rate in this county. J. R. H. 


—John A. Waterman, of Deep River, at a shooting match 
at Rocky Hill on Thanksgiving Day, won ten chickens in 
fifteen shots and was then ruled out as being too successful. 
Mr. Wetherell also, at a match in Deep River the same day, 
won six chickens in seven shots, purposely missing the 
reventh. Both used Parker breech-loaders. 


Virewn1a—Highiand, Dec. 19.—A party of huntsmen went 
out to Bull Pasture Mountain last week and captured feight 
leer. 

Frorma—St. Augustine, Dec. 21.-—-With the opening of 
the hotels, the inrush of visitors, and all the liveliness of the 
winter season, the sporting interests are assuming importance. 
The St. Sebastian bridge is the favorite perch for fishing (it is 
not necessarily perch fishing) and boatmen are looking out to 
a very near rush of business. The old time spots are now de- 
serted, and our anglers must now seek new fields of conquest. 
Indeed, if we did not havethe whole ocean here before us, we 
should fear the total extinciont of our finny, attractions. St. 
Augustine’s hunters are not to be sneezed at. Many of them 
have been in the woods six days in the week ever since they 
could shoulder a gun; and when they start out for a deer, as 
arule that deer may as well capitulate. J. O. Lopez killed 75 
snipe and 5 quail one day last week. The most foriorn look- 
ing hunter in town is the man with the trade dollar looking 
for some one to give him one hundred cents for it. 

WHALEN. 


Iiurno1s--— Warsaw, Dec, 15.—There is as great a variety of 
game in this vicinity as is usually found in close proximity to 
large towns. A fine buck deer, driven by dogs a week or so 
ago, made its appearance in the Mississippi in front of our city, 
and landed on a large island just opposite here, where it has 
been seen several times since. The undergrowth is very dense 
on the island, and affords fine shelter for game. Two wild 
turkeys were shot there a week ago, at the first snow fall. 1 
went over to look around, and got two shots at turkeys, one of 
which I brought down but lost in the dense thicket, having no 
dog to retrieve. I kicked out rabbits every few steps in some 
localities, and bagged a few quail. There are a great many 
turkeys across in Missouri, a short distance, soI learn, and 
large flocks of prairie chickens have been seen about seven 
miles out on the M. I. and N. RR. I saw nine wild geese 
standing on the ice to-day, some 500 yards from the land, but 
there is too much ice running to reach them in a skiff. I saw 
a fine bald eagle pass sixty yards over my office building yes- 
turday. A good many ducks are seen daily swimming among 
the cakes of ice, shelldrakes, teal and now and then a flock of 
mud hens and mallards. There were a good many quail in 
some localities not far from the city, previous to the heavy 
snow we are now blessed with, but the market and pot- 
hunters are just murdering them by firing at coveys clustered 
together in holes ‘and under logs: one man boasted of 
slaughtering fourteen at one shot. A. A. 


Iowa— Vail, Dec. 17.—Yesterday I went out for a rabbit 
hunt and would have been quite successful (having killed six 
rabbits and two quail in less than an hour) when some hunt- 
ers ‘‘ with no regard for my feelings,” drove a deer right into 
the little brush patch where I was hunting and chased the 
rabbits in all directions. After changing cartridges from fine 
to buck shot I succeeded in bleeding him pretty badly, which 
claim I turned over to the parties who had been trailing him 
as they were friends and had been after him all day. Deer 
are getting scarce in these parts, while prairie chickens, quail 
and rabbits are very plentiful. E. B. B. 


Wisconstin—Baraboo, Dec. 17.—The father of all the deer 
was killed on the south bluff of Devil’s Lake, one day last 
week. This deer has been seen by different parties for the 
last six or seven years, hishind hoofs had grown out about ten 
inches and lopped over, which made a queer impression in 
the snow, and many a hunter that came across his track 
wondered what it was. He was brought into town and was 
seen by many a spectator with curiosity. His horns were 
fourteen pronged. Weighed nearly 300 pounds. 


Brass SHELLS.—I have given the Sturtevant Indented Brass 
Shell an honest trial, and find it fills the bill entirely. I 


-loaded the right and left hand barrels with 5 drachms powder | propriate it might be in the police news columns of a daily. 


1} oz. shot, used a pink wad (No. 9) over shot ; fired 10 loads 
out of right hand barrel, and found that wad over shot in the 
left hand barrel had not budged. You will admit that the 
loads were large, and therefore a strong test. Give me the 
Indented all the time. T. C. Srezt. 


Wuar 1s A Goop Parrrrn.—A. correspondent writing from 
Noroton, Ct., says: ‘‘In your last issue ‘T. 8. 8.’ wants to 
know how many pellets his Parker will put in a 24-inch circle 
at 45 yards, but he forgot to tell us if his gun is choked or 
not. As I have had a good deal of experience with Parkers I 
think I can answer him. If his gun is an open bore it should 
pattern at 24 in. circle at 45 yards, with 1} oz. No. 8, 100 to 
120; if medium choke, 150 to 200 ; iffull choke, 250 at least. 
Shooting has been very good here this season; have bagged 
since Oct. 1 48 quail, 2 partridges, 26 woodcock, besides lots 
of rabbits and squirrels, but no ducks. Where are they? 

Yours truly, Baok Aorion. 


Lzs Borres SauvaGces.—A correspondent who has bought a 
pair of French Canadian moccasins, or bottes sauvages, 
writes : 

I got a pair of them made in Quebec last fall, and they sur- 

ass anything for foot wear or canoeing that I ever tried on. 
They keep out the water as well as India rubber boots as long 
as they are kept oiled, and are both light, easy to wear, 
and, above all, cheap. If any of my American sportin 
brethren would like to get a pair of these articles 
will get them made for them and send by express at 
the maker’s price. As I do not deal in this kind of goods, or 
in fact any other kind, they can address me through you. The 
prices charged by the habitants here are $3 for a pair reach- 
ing to the knee and $5 for a pair to strap around the waist. I 
will see that they are well made and sent in good order. Of 
course the 9 pays all expenses, such as express, duty, 
etc., in New Yor The only measurement necessary is 
length of foot and girth of instep, allowing room for two pair 
of socks. J. W. D. 













Wuart a Sportsman Ovgut To Carry in His Pocxet.—| Marytanp Wii Cats.—Zditor Forest and Stream: On 
Rditor Forest and Stream: I received some weeks ago a} Monday, December 9th, I was pheasant shooting along the 
shooting suit, made expressly for ducking in cold weather. It { foothills of the Sugar Loaf Mountains, in Frederick County, 
is made of the heaviest duck, pants and coat lined with flexi- | Md., accompanied by my three pointer dogs, Dick; Duke and 
ble leather, and, I must say, a most complete thing it isfor| Nell. In this locality there are quite a number of springheads 
the purpose. But there is something about the coat (in fact | along the mountain side, and these spring branches and hol- 
there is about all shooting coats) that I do not understand. | lows, extending out from the mountain, are principally the 
Perhaps some of the makers of them would explain it’through | favorite resort and haunts of the pheasant. These mountain 
the columns of your paper. I have asked many sportsmen gorges are mostly grown up with forest trees and bushes of 
why they had so many pockets in their coats, and what they | different species, and many of them are overrun with grape 
were all for, and none could tell. There are seven pockets on | vine and large masses of cat, or green briers, a thorny, climb- 

| the outside of my coat; the two side pockets are used by some | ing shrub, and the ground is covered with small vines, briers, 
to carry shells; the two breast pockets are a nuisance, as the | rank weeds and long grass. I was beating down one of these 
butt of the gun catches on the flap when brought to the | ravines with my three dogs, in the hope of springing a pheas- 
shoulder, tot if you tuck the flap in it catches the pocket } ant, and had gotten almost to the end of the cover without 
when taken down. Now, I claim that a man cannot do good | finding anything, when all at once I knew there had been 
shooting with everything stuffed in either of these pockets, | something about. I noticed my pointer Dick looked strange. 
and the less you have in a coat the hetter you can shoot, and | He trailed around on the ground, snuffed the air, and sud- 
the less flaps there will be to curl up and make the coat look | denly threw up his head, dropped his tail, and took off at the 
bad after it has once been wet. JAKE. top of his speed, followed by Nellie, to a piece of wood and 
New Haven, Dec., 18, 1878. py cover on ay yorde sway. I knocked poe barrels 

E ‘ : ;_| Of my gun, and st perfectly quiet, supposing the dogs had 

Our correspondent writes from Connecticut, but he is evi- | Dinded a redor gray fox, and thought they would Silents 
dently no Yankee. Any schoolboy in the Nutmeg State | him from out of the brakes, and I could get a shot at him. 
could fill up those pockets in half an hour, and then, like duns the a Same went, as fast as - could 7” and on reach- 
Alexander, sit down and cry for more pocket-room. ‘‘ What | ing the wood they gave tongue by two or three sharp, quick 
1 yelps, and I knew they had started their game. I still stood 

are the pockets of your shooting coat for?” Why, for the perfectly quiet, expecting every moment to get a shot, bu 
common necessities that would naturally occur to any one | was disappointed, and to my surprise I heard bark falling 
going out for a half-day’s shooting: Shells, jack-knife, strap, | from off the side of a tree. I advanced quickly up within 
pocket cartridge loader, twine, piece of chalk, hem-stitched | Tange of the spot, and saw that my dogs had treed a large 


handkerchief, half-dozen tenpenny nails, pocket dictionary, Ullor aunties aad cabot T Wee tale kad ie 


shoemaker’s wax, needles, thread, foot-rule, folding scissors, | grown house cats up trees in a space of ground not more than 
gimlet, lead pencil, screw-driver, court-plaster, pipe, tack- ete ee square, and all on separate trees; some of them 
hammer, tobacco, powder flask, bag of shot, re-loader, piece sitting - thovtoe saa ‘oaiing eu oom ae 
of leather, Dixon measures, crackers and cheese, Bologna dogs. Now, to my knowledge, there was not a house wih 
sausage, bottle-of arnica, re-capper, Spratt’s biscuit for the| mile of the spot were these six cats were treed. What 
dog, do-funny, microscope,‘salve, compass, screws, some rags, | were they doing there ? It is my opinion that these cats be- 
aneroid barometer, pedometer, chronometer, postal cards, pin- | longed to the woods, were born there, and subsisted upon 
# <49 : fit. field glass ipted | YOUDs rabbits and birds and the wild game that was found in 
cushion, tourist's photographic outfit, fleld glass, a receipted ) tha locality. I did not disturb them, I called my dogs away 
subscription for the Forrst anp STREAM, bit of candle, pho- | and left them on the trees. FRANK SOHLEY. 
tograph of your girl, auxiliary rifle barrel, some trade dollars, Stacie i QUA arena 
tweezers, microscope, Tennyson’s Poems, bottle of fla] wILD RICE CULTURE—ITS SUCC ESS. 
powder, diary, Eaton’s rust preventer, jack-lamp, fruit knife, 
musquito netting, cigarette paper, drinking cup, tooth-pick, 
half-dozen buttons, the grocer’s bill, gun oil, railroad time- experience of one of its Indiana correspondents who 
table, pocket comb and brush and looking glass, receipt for | has been experimenting in wild rice culture. He says that he 
rheumatism, postage-stamps, Forrst AND STREAM compilation | has been altogether successful and his statements seem to 
of game seasons, apples, beeswax, watch-key, small bottle | prove it. We think them of such importance that we are 
homeepathic-pil]s-for-coughs-colds-sore-throats-and hoarse- | glad to reproduce them in our columns, although we might 
negs-none-genuine-without-trademark-sample-free, license, | be accused of some slight feeling of jealousy because having 
razor, crimping machine, barrel of glass balls, H & T traps, } first gotten his cue from Forxst anpD Strzam as he admits, 
man to pull ’em, bit of rope, celluloid collar, buckskin gloves, | he did not bring his results to us direct. We quote: 
brad-awl, match-safe, pocket phonograph, file, birds if you Three years ago my attention was called to an article in 
shoot any, card with name and address for identification eee eee oe n ve tk oe procure 
sos : wl e est, OW 1t In 
when they find your body, unlimited credit, half a dozen—| 14 ponds; the editor stating as his bellef that the iene. 
but, pshaw! when you come to New York give usa call and | duction of this favorite food of surface-feeding water-fowl 
we'll tell you all about it. would tend to attract them to waters containing it, even 
— not previously frequented by them. ‘This article at- 
: : 4 tracted wide-spread notice, and no doubt many gentlemen 
Leave Our THE Wuisky—Hditor Forest and Stream: 1 profited by it ; but none of them, to my knowledge, have ever 
read with sincere pleasure, in your issue of Nov. 28, the re-| given the sporting public any account of their experience in 
marks of Col. Burnside in reference to the desirability of | the matter. As mine has been quite satisfactory, I hope an 
keeping rifle contests free from ‘‘the taint of the gaming coon a oan ben —_ ome I se) in a 
: : oe eed reg eir yearly migration vast num- 
table and prize ring proclivities that are es into and bers of water-fowl. On my place I have a shallow pon d, 
tending to destroy all proper out-door sports.” I wish one | covering several acres, somewhat overgrown with reeds and 
endowed with equal weight of influence, vigor of language | water-grass, but prior to its introduction by myself containing 
and earnestness of purpose, would enter his protest against a} no food for ducks beyond, perhaps, a few shell-fish, etc. | 
style of sketch writing which is tending to fasten the ‘‘taint | am quite certain of this, because of the fuct that few ducks 
of” the whisky flask and brandy bottle upon the sports of | ever visited it, and those only to rest. Immediately upon 
the gun and rod. Iam one of those who do not think, and | seeing the article alluded to I wrote Mr. Richard Valentine, 
do not want the public to think, that there is any necessary | of Janesville, Wis., ordering a barrel of the seed (ForEst anp 
connection between quail shooting and rum-sucking ; or that | Srrgam recommended that gentlemen). This was in the 
a whisky soak through the day and a drunk at night are ab- | fall, and I very soon received my wild rice. Mr. Valentine 
solutely requisite to the enjoyment of a day’s fishing. I am | directed me tu soak it until it sank and then sow it that fall 
not a total abstainer, and not inclined to be hypercritical ; | on ground always covered with water from two inches to five 
but I don’t think there is either sufficient interest or sufficient | feet deep. I followed his directions implicity covering 
novelty in the fact of a man’s taking a drink to warrant its} about an acre of my pond with the seed. The’ following 
proclamation in a paper devoted to field sports, however ap- spring I watched anxiously for its appearance, and was 
) e L ce 0 , L greatly pleased at its appearance above the water, comin 
Neither is there anything so meritorious in a man’s getting | quite thickly all over the surface covered by the seed. My 
noisily drunk that it is entitled to a place of especial promi-| neighbors, who had been inclined to laugh at my “new 
nence in the description of a hunting or fishing expedition. | crop,” as they termed it, became as much interested as my- 
Yet, it seems as if many writers thought they would not ap- | self; and together we watched its progress through the sum- 
pear to have done up their expeditions in true sportsmanlike | mer and the growth of its long, slender seed heads as harvest 
style if they did not notify their readers how much rum they approached. September came and I knew that the early teal 
took along and how often they drank of it. One would | ducks would soon put in an appearance. Would they partake 
think from some of these writings that there was an insep-| of the feast I had so carefully prepared for them? Imagine 
arable connection between rum and field sports, and I fear | how anxiously I waited for a practical unswer to the question. 
the general public will arrive at that conclusion too, if such | The first birds to visit me was a large flock of blackbirds. 
literature has its legitimate effect. _ . They arrived one afternoon and played havoc while they 
I respectfully submit to the writers of sporting sketches | stayed, but myself and neighbors opened such vigorous war- 
that such details would better be omitted, both because it is} fare that they found the place too warm and left in a body. 
entirely uninteresting to the reader to know how often the| Their coming, however, greately encouraged me, for they 
narrator drank or how drunk he got, and because such items | had never done so before, and Mr. Valentine warned me to 
tend to degrade in popular estimation a class of sports which | Jook out for them. Thereafter I was out early every morn- 
need rather to have all the support of public opinion that can ing in my boat paddling around my pond on the lookout for 
be brought to bear in their favor, inasmuch as they have al-| ducks. For nearly a week nothing rewarded my search, but on 
ways had upon them some stigma of reproach in the minds | the seventh morning as I was stepping into my boat I heard a 
of those who have never tasted their pleasures and experi-| suspicious quacking up the pond, and paddling slowly down 
enced their benefits. ; . the open water my eyes were gladdened by the sight of a flock 
My attention is more particularly drawn to this matter by | of teal and woodducks feeding on the floating rice which 
the perusal of your last two numbers—Nov. 28 and Dec. 5—It | the wind had shaken from the stems. The ducks were in the 
isn’t just the thing to put into articles intended to be read by | edge of a narrow stretch of open water running through the 
gentlemen in a paper by which the true spirit of sports-| rice, and froma safe distance, unseen by them, I watched 
manship is inculcated. How far away such doings are from | their operations with great pleasure. a 
that spirit will be best shown by a definition of “true sports-/ After half an hour f paddled toward them, being careful to 
manship,” given by one whose little book called “‘ Manual for | make no great noise (I had no gun), and, when within a few 
Young Sportsmen is fragrant with its very essence. He | rods, they took flight, but only to circle around and light in 
says: “‘True sportsmanship consists in the vigor, manhood | another part of the pond, evidently thoroughly satisfied with 
and science displayed—in the difficulties to be overcome, in | the situation. Toward night they flew away, but next day re- 
the pleasurable anxiety for success, and the uncertainty of it, | turned with a considerable addition to their numbers, and that 
and lastly, in the true spirit, the style, the dash, the hand-| evening I killed seven flying about the pond. My “new 
some way of doing what is to be done, and, above all, in the | crop” was a success, and J was as pleased asa boy with his 
unalterable iove of fair play, that first thought of the genu- | first pair of boots. During that fall I had many roast ducks 
ine sportsman. And that it never may be degraded into | on my table, and my success stimulated my neighbors to or- 
aught else is the ardent wish, as it shall ever be the teaching, | der some seed for their own ponds. I also bought another 
of Frank Forrester.” Amen! H. P. T. | barrel and sowed most of it in my unoccupied water. But I 
Boston, December 9, 1878. had an idea that fall sowing was not necessary ; and, to try it, 









E are pleased to readin the Turf, Field and Farm the 
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saved some seed until the next spring and then sowed it as | barrels, a keg or two, and a cage for the birds, we now drive a hooked 


soon as the ice was gone. My idea was correct, for the spring- stake into the centre of the bed, tie a wild captured pigeon to one end 


sown seed appeared shortly after the other, and all came to 
maturity together. My neighbor’s ponds were also covered 
and we had some fine shooting, the ducks flying from one 
pond to the other. We confined ourselves, however to shoot- 
ing in the evening, when the birds were in motion, not dis- 
turbing their feeding. Now, my water is pretty well covered 
with the wild rice, which is driving out the other useless 
grasses and weeds. This fall a great many ducks have visit- 
ed me, and, as I strictly preserve the pond, I have great fun. 

In conclusion, then, I can say that I have been amply re- 
paid for all my trouble and expense, and I believe I was first 
to discover that it is unnecessary to sow the seed in the fall 
—a fact of considerable importance in a cold climate where 
ponds and streams‘freeze over early. 1 believe if my example 
was followed by sportsmen generally they would meet with 
a3 good success. 





+O ~~ 
SPORT ON THE SUSQUEHANNA FLATS. 


New York, Dec. 14, 1878. 


Enrror Forest AND STREAM: 

Upon reading your issue of Nov. 21, I was fairly made wild by ‘ Blue 
Wing’s” glowing account of the duck shootingon the Susquehanna 
Flats, and I at once said to myself, ‘‘ That’s the place for me to goon 
Thanksgiving Day.” Accordingly I at once wrote to J. Torbert for 
full particulars, and anxiously awaited his reply. No answer came, 
and on Wednesday (the day before Thanksgiving), having received no 
letter, I telegraphed, but by 3 P. M. I was still without news from 
Torbert. I had almost determined to try the shooting on the Shinne- 
cock Bay, L. I., and, in fact, 1 was just about stepping in the carriage 
to be driven to the Long Island Railroad depot, when I suddenly tarned 
round to my friend, who was accompanying me, and said: “ Look here! 
The shooting at Good Ground has never turned out very good for me, 
what do you say to our going to Elkton, Md, just on the chance of 
finding some one to take us out shooting?” I myself felt sure that if 
as “Blue Wing” said, there were over forty licensed batteries and 
half that number of sneak boats, I would be able to hire oue for a 
couple of days. My friend was quite ready to take all chances, so in- 
stead of taking the 3:30 p. M, train for Good Ground we took the 4 P. M 
train for Philadelphia. We arrived at he latter place at about seven 
o’clock, in the midst of a violent rain storm, and were driven at once, 
with our luggage (six times more than we required), to the West End 
Hotel, where, after having eaten a good dinner, we again ‘bundled our- 
selves and luggage into a cab and drove to the depot of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Here we discovered that 
no train left for Elkton until 11:30 that night. The ticket office, un- 
fortunately, was closed, 20, as our trunks could not be checked with- 
out our having purchased tickets, we were obliged to mount guard 
over our baggage for three weary hours. In the meantime I again 
telegraphed to Torbert, saying that I was on my way to Elkton, and 
asking him to make what arrangements he could for the accommoda- 
tion of myself and friend, At last 11:30 came, and a ride of about two 
hours brought us to the place for our proposed duck slaughter. Con- 
trary to my expectation, Torbert was at the station awaiting our 
arrival, and now that we had found him I felt confident that our suc- 
cess on the morrow was secured, Toroert’s first words, however, were, 
“IT am very sorry, gentlemen, that you came here.” My spirits at 
once began to fall. “ What is the matter 2” said I. **Can’t you go 
with us to-morrow?” “ Most certainly not to-morrow,” he replied, 
‘* as the State ouly allows batteries to be used on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays; and although I could farnish you with my point to- 
morrow, and my battery on Friday, the shooting you would get would 
really not amount to anything.” He then told us that he had been out 
shooting every day for a week, firat in the battery and then on a point, 
and he had not averaged five birds a day. We asked him if he could 
not find some other man whose point for shooting was perhaps in a 
more favorable posijion than his, but he said that the shooting at other 
points had been no better than at his, and, besides that, seemed to 
think that pobody would look at anything so smail as a twenty dollar 
pill for one day’s use of a battery. Our spirits were now very fast 
ebbing away, but as “Blue Wing” had said that quail shooting was 
good in that neighborhood, we ventured to question him on that sub- 
ject, but on this point, too, ‘he offered us no encouragement. Dis- 
gusted thoroughly with everything, and—well, not blessing * Blue 
Wing,” we concluded to get out of Elkton aS sOon as wecould. Ac- 
cordingly, Thursday at 8 A, M, (just six hours after our arrival at Elkton) 
found us seated In the cars on our way back to New York, where we 
arrived at 2:30 P.M., and thus ended our wild goose chase. That we 
were foolish in going after sport to any place concerning which we had 
so little knowledge, I will not attempt to deny; but from * Blue 
Wing's” letter I think it was natural for us to suppose that the shoot- 
ing at Hikton would at least be fair. His letter ends thus: ‘If any of 
the FOREST AND STREAM’s readers would like to try a day in a box, let 
them address J. Torbert, Elkton, Cecil County, Md., and their wants 
-will be supplied without charge, save actual expense.” Now, this 
sentence seems rather ambiguous, but any reader would, I think, 


” gnderstand by it that the prices at Elkton were low ; but from our con 


versation with Torbert we did not understand this to be the case. 
W. R. 





o- 
HOW PIGEONS ARE TRAPPED. 








Rapips Ciry, ILu,, Nov. 16, 1878, 
Eprron Forest AND STREAM : 

It was in Jefferson County, Wis., in 1872-3, at a time when wild 
pigeons were 80 numerous as to excite the cupidity and money desire 
of the hunter. Myself and three companions decided to enter the 
work, and be three more of the army of men aiready engaged in the 
sport. We located on the farm of a well-to-do Norwegian, and, in con- 
sideration of paying our board, we were accorded permission to place 
our nets on the best places his tarm afforded. We chose two places just 
on the edge of some prairie openings, and on ground used for pasture. 
We firat chose a level spot about 300 yards from the woods, and made a 
bed similar to an onion (or any garden) bed, 12 by 20 feet, banking it up 
and turning the sod under. Next we drove, about twenty feet beyond 
it, a spring pole, a long, flexible, white oak, second growth bush, about 
16 to 20 feet long, and put it well into the ground. At the other end of 
our bed we drove two stout upright stakes, cleaning them off smooth, 
and leaving them about eight inches above the surface. Next, one in 
the centre of this same end of the bed, and with a groove cut in it for 
our rope to work in. This runs over it, and is tied to a stick about four 
feet long, lying lengthwise with the bed, and just touching it. Weare 
pow ready for our net, which is a little larger than the bed, and weight- 
ed along the sides with lead to hold it down. Our net is now staked 
fast just between the two stakes and the bed, A rope is attached toa 
heavy stick across the other end of the net, the net being made fast to 
it, and the rope long enough to reach from the other end of the bed to 
the top of the spring pole, where it is standing. Our rope in the short 
stick runs back three or four hundred yards to the “house,” made by 
catting young second growth white oaks, which retain their leaves 
until long into the winter; and driving them around a square about 10 
by 12 feet, capable of holding the trapper, his assistant, three or four 


of a small fish line, ran it under the hooked stick, and thence back into 
our “house ;” plant the surface of the bed well with wheat, oats, corn, 
etc., and spring our net, which it takes two of us to do: taking hold 
of the stick across the loose end of the net, drawing it back and the 
spring pole down at the same time, and fasten it by pushing it down 
behind the two upright, before mentioned, stakes. We are now ready 
for business, and none to soon, for “‘ Nels,” our “ butty,” sees a cloud 
coming, and knows that when it is near enough to see it will prove to 
be pigeons, which we want. We hastily get into our house for posi- 
tion, take up the slack of ourspring rope, and when the pigeons get 
80 we can distinguish them, loosen our “stool” pigeon by a few jerks, 
and up it goes so far as we will let it; and then, gradually drawing it 
down, it will exactly imitate a pigeon settiing to light. The ruse is 
successfal, and, seeing the grain, etc., on the bed, the cloud, with one 
Swoop, settle down on the bed until a foot deep, when, presto! we pull 
the trap. The net flies through the air, and in a second wé are the 
possessors Of a dozen dozen fat, plump, wild beauties. And so it goes 
day after day, making cages, shipping and trapping every day, for we 
shipped them alive direct to Chicago. Some days we would have all 

we could do, and others nothing would be flying—weather damp and 

disagreeable—and we would stay at home and hear Peter tell some of 

his old, wierd Norse stories. Thus we passed a merry month, when, 

the season drawing to a close, und having made our little pile, we 

pulled stakes and started for home with many a well wish from Peter 

and his pretty wife, whom we had made fast friends, 


CoNYNGHAM, 
Seams mle NR cele napintas 


PIGEON MATCHES. 





NEw YorK—Franklin, Dec. 20.—Match of Ouleont Sportsman's Club; 
Bogardus traps and rules ; shooters had never shot from a trap before: 








M Rutherford............2- bowbee cece 122 tt ori ¢ iw 
D Harris....... e 1003100311 0-4 
J Ratherford.. 0010000i1 t—4 
H R Scott.......... 000000 0 0 0—0—16 
BE RO ose cevesucasceseess aves 111314314110 1—9 
PREG, HORIOR hows cviesascnccvndecxecg oes: 1000103100 1—4 
BER HONOR 554-.cvesvossvasdavecesevers 001010010 0—3 
TP ENG on vu cbbthacess'cocecadseneces 0010313101 0 0-4—20 


We are about getting a suitable gold badge to be shot for by those of 
the members who desire to compete for the same, upon each alternate 
month, commencing with the first of January, 1879, and the member 
retaining it one year will be entitled to its ownership, se you see we 
expect a high time among the boys and ball next season. — 


BoGarDus TOURNAMENT.—Crack pigeon shots will test their skill at 
the Brooklyn Driving Park to-day, to-morrow, and the da, following. 
There are very liberal prizes in Captain Bogardus’ tournament—both 
medals and cash. 


Fountain Gun Gius—Parkville, L. I., Dec. 18.—Monthly handicap 
contest for Weaver shot-gun ; handicap distance ; 80 yards boundary; 
1 02, of shot; from five ground traps, and the club rules to govern: 


BIANE, 2.00008 ovccekl 11111—T Watta........0....710011 1-4 
James.......%5....1111101—6 White........25...0101101—4 
Madison... .27....1011111—6 Miller........26...1001101—4 
Carlin. ...... 21,...1111100—5 Carney......25....1110010—4 
Conover,....27....1101110—5 Davies......25....°01110 0—3 
McMahon, ..25....11*0111—5 W Hunter...21..£.100000 0—1 
Darfee ...... 27....0111011—5 Byrne.......21....0000000—0 
Polhamus ...23....1001111—5 


Onl10— Waynesville, Dec. 17.—Yesterday, C. B, Anderson, of this place, 
gave an exhibition match of rapid shooting. He succeeded in break- 
ing one hundred glass balls in nine minutes and fourteen seconds, and 
missed thirteen, using one gun and oue set of barrels ; Bogardus rules 
governing. J. W. 








—See Bogardus’ advertisement. 


Sea and Rivey ishing. 
: ——0— 
FISH IN SEASON FOR DECEMBER. 
Black Bass, Micropterus salmoides ; Pike or Pickerel, Hsox luciua. 


H. pallidus. Yellow Perch, Perca flavescena, 
Sea Bass, Scicenops ocellatus, White Perch, Morone americana. 











PROPER LENGTH FOR SNOODS. 


MANCHESTER, Dec, 18, 1878, 
Epitor Forgst AND STREAM: 

Inclosed please find two flies, I have an idea that this length of snel 
is much better than any greater length. You notice how nice they go 
in a fiy book, and I don’t see any objection tothem. There will be no 
trouble about the “droppers” getting tangled with the leader, I ask 
your opinion, I think it impossible to keep snelis-straight (long on es 
ina fly book, The snells must be just of a length to do it. 

C. F, Orvis, 
REMARKS. 

The snells sent us measure 2} inches from bend of hook 
to bight of loop. As to length of droppers, or rather, of the 
snoods attached to droppers, it is certainly an advantage to 
have them as short as possible, for the reasons specified by 
our correspondent. As to actual length required for use 
while casting, that can be mathematically demonstrated. 
The angler’s rig when the cast is made formsa spherical 
triangie, the stream, or water line forming the base, the rod 
the leg, or perpendicular, and the line the hypothenuse. 
The shorter the line, the longer should be the snells of the 
droppers, because the snells form an angle to: the line of 
drafi more or less acute. In fly-fishing in still clear water, 
we generaily use, say, forty-five feet of line. Our object is 
to keep all the flies if we can on the surface of thewater. If 
the line is permitted to sag sufficiently to submerge the flies, 
there need. be no pains tuken to adjust the snoods toany def- 
inite length. The object in being precise is lost. The longer 
the snoods are the more likely they are to twist around and 
cling to the leaders, when of course they lose their atractive 
imitation of a natural fly, swimming or struggling on the 
surface. Given a line forty-five feet long, if the middle 
dropper be 24 inches long and 2 feet from the stretcher, the 
top or hand snood should be 4 inches long if bent on two 
feet above the middle dropper. A diagram drawn to scale 
will show this. Now reduce the length of line to twenty- 
five feet (from stretcher to butt of rod), and each dropper 
should be lengthened two-fifths, or in proportion as the angle 
to the line of draft becomes more obtuse. We are, perhaps, 
not mathematically accurate, but sufficiently so to a solution 
of the problem. The advantage of a short snood in a fly- 
book is obvious to any one. 


Aw Ext Fisnrry 1x Mainz.—At South Deer Isle there are 
two large ponds, three miles inland, which are connected with 


a creek by small running streams. In the autumn the fishrun 
up through these streams into the ponds, where they pass the 
winter imbedded in the mud. The run begins the first of 
September and ends the last of October. In order to capture 


them traps are made and placed in the streams through which 


the eels pass. These traps are wooden boxes ten feet long, 
four feet wide and two feet deep, with ends made of wire net- 
ting. The end in which the fish enter is constructed after the 
style of a lobster pot, so that when a fish enters it cannot 
easily get out. To make the fish enter the trap a dam is built 
across the stream, the only opening being the mouth of the 
trap. Some will not enter, but will bore a hole under- 
neath the dam, This is the fisherman’s greatest annoy- 
ance, having more or less of these holes to close every day. 
The fish only travel in the night time; not one is to be seen 
after daylight. They prefer dark, stormy weather, and on 
such nights as high ag ten barrels are taken from the traps. 
At high water the fisl@rman visits his traps in a dory and dips 
out the catch, which is taken to floating cars in the creek, 
where the fish are kept alive until wanted. 


MovEMENTS OF THE Fisnine Freet.—The number of fish- 
ing arrivals reported at this port the past week has been 1 
from the Banks with 35,000 Ibs. halibut, and 3 from Georges 
with 25,000 lbs. codfish. The latter are in very light stock 
for the season, and dealers who carried over large stocks of 
Bank fish last year have about closed out the catch. Other 
fishing ports report a similar condition of things, and the tone 
of the market is firm. The stock of small mackerel on the 
market is quite large. The bulkof the British catch has been 
disposed of, and the stock in fishing towns outside of Glou- 
cester is inconsiderable, so that a turn in trade will be to our 
dvantage.—Cape Ann Advertiser, Dec. 20. 


BunkER Fisuina.—Some idea of the extent to which this 
profitable business has grown may be gathered from the letter 
of our Shelter Island correspondent, which we print herewith. 
Of course most of our readers know that the fish are taken 
chiefly for their oil; the scraps after having been pressed are 
used as fertilizers. Some few fish are salted and barreled for 
Western use. They are sweet but bony, and vastly more rank 
and oily than a herring. But for their many bones they would 
be exccllent if smoked : 


We have before said that the bunker fishing season this 
year has been very successful on the eastern coast of Long 
Island. There have been five steamers engaged in this busi- 
ness in this part of Long Island—chiefly in Gardiner bays, 
and off Montauk. These vessels have taken about forty-seven 
millions of fish. ‘There are, besides, twenty-four sailing 
vessels here in this business. The steamers and sailing vessels 
combined have taken this season 129,550,000 fish. Other 
vessels from Maine and Connecticut have taken in these 
waters about 50,000,000. Total caught during the year at east 
end of Suffolk County, 179,550,000, and still there is no sign 
of diminution ; indeed it was estimated that more fish went 
out to sea by Montauk Point on the 5th day of November 
than had been caught during the year. ‘Very truly yours, 

Isaac MCCLELLAN. 


New Yorx—Binghamton, Dec. 26.—Thanks to the efforts 
of seth Green, we have fine bass fishing here. D. D. 


TrnnesskE—Nashville, Dec. 138.—Fish in large quantities 
are being brought here from the Gulf and Western lakes, to 
say nothing of the barrels full that are shipped from Reelfoot 
Lake. Emmett & Co.. received 250 pounds of pereh from 
them a day or two ago. 


Froriwa—Cluster, Dec. 16.—Ocean Pond is located within 
one-half mile of this R. R. station; in size about two by three 
miles. Yesterday our party were engaged in sounding and 
measuring it. We have not found it to be over 10 feet deep, 
running from south side toward centre over one mile. In the 
fog of the morning I ran a boat within 40 yards of a deer 
quietly feeding on shore. Friday saw one wild turkey on 
shore of an Island near outlet of pond. From the amount of 
rises I should conclude that fish were very abundant. Quail 
are very plentiful in this locality. The pond is over 160 feet 
above its outlet, the mouth of St. Mary’s River. The climate 
is very mild, although we have had several white frosts since 
this month came in. Mount Carey, 44 miles from here, is 
200 feet above the Ocean at the R. R. station. E. N. 

————>—+ 9+ 


HOW TROUT TAKE A FLY. 


Bromfield House, Boston, Dec. 21.—If the question is not 
already decided, and the tail and fly meeting adjourned, I * 
would like to say how it lcoks from my rock. A trout. 
may have been known to slap a fly with his tail and then 
dexterously turn and catch it in his mouth, and the angler 
striking just in time holds the fish. All this is possible, but 
I don’t think it necessary to account for it as being a pre- 
meditated action on the part of the trout. I prefer to reason 
it out in some other way. Icould much easier believe the 
trout had the fly in his mouth before he turned that somer- 
sault, or in the other instance of the one that got caught by 
the tail, he might have missed the fly with his mouth. I 
have not only caught a few trout on the fly, but have had 
some opportunity to observe their habits and style when 
breeding, and please notice that they always take food with a 
dash and never halt where they take it, but go along; or, if 
rising from a hiding-place, always return quickly to that 
shelter before swallowing. How common it is for two or 
three trout to start simultaneously for the same fly and go 
headlong forit; perhaps one secures it, and all in their haste 
to return slap the surface with their tails as they double back 
for the home run. If the fly was not secured by either, and 
one happened to get caught by his tail, my brain is not fertile 
enough to have ever thought the fish were intelligently trying 
to ‘flop the fly” into their mouth with the tail. It is simply 
a difficult and improbable thing for a fish todo. If proved 
that they do such a thing in isolated instances, I fail to see in 
it any result of intelligence or reason in the fish, and if it be 
the exception and not the rule it should not be noted asa 
habit. Skeptically yours, M. 








I'see in your recent issues a discussion as to whether trout 
take flies on the surface by knocking them into their mouths 
with their tail. I have never seen anything of the kind done, 
but I have seen trout having a frolic. They would jump out 
of water and come down on top of the fly and kill or disable 
it and let it float down stream. I remember afew times in 
my life to have taken good baskets when they were in’ this 
mood. I will tell you about it if you will not tell. I thought 
it pretty cunning when I did it thirty years ago, but now it 
would be considered unsportsmanlike. I tied several small 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











hooks on my leader in close proximity to my flies, and made 
the cast in the usual way, and when the trout jumped’ and 
came down on my fly I would give them a little of the wrist 
knack and hook them, but not in the mouth. 


Rochester, Dec. 14, 1878. Szeto GREEN. 





Canapa—Newcastle, Ont., Dec, 18.—Speaking of fly-fishing, 
the richest thing I have read for some time was in your last 
issue about the trout knocking the fly into his mouth with his 
tail. The author must have been thinking of the old rhyme— 

‘* A little nonsense now and @en, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

Your cut shows where the nonsense comes in. 

Sam’t Witmor, Supt. Hatcheries. 

Beprorp, Ou10.—Dear Hallock : I think it all nonsense to 
talk about trout flopping the fly into his mouth with his tail. 
I have repeatedly seen a trout take a fly in still, clear water 
never using his tail for that purpose cxcept as a propellor to 
move his body. T. GaRLiok. 





The Game of Chess. 


Norice.—Chess exchanges, communications and solutions should be 
addressed “‘ Chess Editor FOREST AND STREAM, P, O, box 54, Wolcott- 
ville, Conn.” 








Problem No. 37. 
Motto: Just So. 
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White to play and give mate in two moves. 








SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS—NO. 33, 
1—Kt-B4 1—P tks Kt 
2—B tks B 2—Any 
8—B tks Kt mates 





Game No. 90.—QUEEN’S GAMBIT. 


Games in the international match between L. S. Atkinson, Tilton, N. 
H., and Henry Waight, of England: 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Waight. Atkinson. Waight. Atkinson. 
1—P-Q4 1—P-Q4 ; 19—Kt-R4 19—K-R2 (g) 
2—P-Q B4 2—P tks P(a) | 20—P-Q 3 20—Q-K Kt (b) 
3—P-k4 (b) 3—P-K B4 21—Kt-B3 21—P-K Kt4 
4—P-K5 4—B-K3 | 22—P tks P 22—P tks ? 
5—Kt-Q R3 5—Kt-Q B3 | 23—Q-Q3 23—R-K13 
6—b-K3 6—Kt-k4 | 24—K-B2 24—K-Kt2 
I—R-Q B {—B-Q4 (¢) | 25—P-K R4 (i) 25—P tks P 
8—Kt-B3 8—P-K3 26—Kt tks P 26—P-Kt5 (j) 
9—Q Kt tks P 9—B-Kt5 ch 27—-Kt-Kt2 27—Kt-B2 (kK) 
10—b- Q2 10—B tks B ch 28—Kt-Bé4 (i) 28— Kt-Kt4 (m) 
11—Q tks B 11—K¢t tks Kt (d) | 29~R-B4 29—R-K R (0) 
12- Btks Kt 12—Kt-K2 | 30—Q-Kt3 (0) — 30—Kt-Bz 
13—B tks B 13—Kt tks B | 31—Q tks Kt P(p) 31—R tks Kt ch(q) 
14—Kt-Kt6(e) 14—Q-K2 }32—Pt:sR(t) 382—R-R7ch 
15—P-B4 15—P K R3 | 88—R-K (8) 33—Q-R5 ch 
16—Kt-B3 16—Castles KR | 84—K-Q 84—Q-Kt6 
17—Castles 17—Q R-Q (f) | 85—Q 1ks Kt ch 
18—P-K Ki3 18—P-E3 | Black announces mate in 8 movs (t) 


NOTES. 


(a) Most authorities recommend Black to decline the gambit by P-K3. 

(b) Until recently this move was considered best, but now P-K3 is re- 
garded as a better move, : 

(c) Q R4c2 is sometimes played, in which case the reply would be 
P-Q B3. 

. Up to this point the moves were proposed by Mr. Waight and 
accepted by Mr. Atkinson, who knew it was not considered good play 
to accept the Queen’s Gambit. 

(e) This move appears to give White a slight advantage, as it allows 
him to obtain a strong centre with his pawns. 

(f) The game is well developed on both sides. 

(g) The threatening move of the Kt properly answered, 

(kh) Preparatory to assuming the defensive in a vigorous manner. 

(é) Of doubtful utility, giving White an isolated P and no advantage 
in position. ye 

(j) Black’s game is now preferable. If 26—P tks P, 26—R-Kt7 ch, 
winning a P, asthe R cannot be taken on account of the check with 
the Kt. 

(k) The Kt was better posted at Q4, and should not have been moved. 
P-B5 was contemplated, but the moves which would have followed 
would have left Black’s K badly exposed. 

(2) This move of the Kt enables White to defend the P. 

(m) A better move than it looks, as it diverts White’s forees from 
the proposed point of attack, which Black’s next move develops. 

(n) P-B4 looks like a troublesome move for White. 

(o) Getting too far away from home. 

(p) Just what Black was waiting for. 

(q) A bold sacrifice, and one that shows Black is confident of his 


attack. 
(r) Equivalent to giving the game into Black’s hands by one of the 


two following variations : 





82—R-R7 ch soins =? = a 
Ko 33—Q-K5 ch 3s—Q intervoses sPoc 
oreo oo oe Kee 39—K tks R 39—Q-K7 ch 
86—K-B best 85—Q-K6 ch 40—K moves 40—Q tks R; wins 
36—K-Kt 36—Q-Q6 ch 
(s) K-B3 looks better. 
(}) As follows: 
85—K-R3} 89—K-R2 39—Q tks Q KR ch 
oe -RT ch 36—K tks Q 40—K-R 40—Q tks k ch 
31—K-B 37—Q-K6 4i—K-R2 41—Q-B5 ch 
88—K-Kt 388—Q;Q6 ch 42—K moves 42—-RS mate 





—Hartford Times. 
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Game No. 91.—RUY LOPEZ. 


White Black. White. Black. 
Atkinson. Waight. Atkinson. Waight. 
1—P-K4 1—P-K4 14—P-B4 14—R-Q Kt3 (c) 
2—K'-K B3 2—Kt-Q B3 15—R-K2(e) 15—P-K B4 
3—B-Kt5 3—P-Q R3 | 16—Kt-Q B3 16—P-B5 (f) 
4—B-R4 4—Kt-Bs 17—B-B 17—P-K Kt4 (g) 
5—Castles 5—Kt tks K P ico (h) 18—K-Kt2 (i) 
6--R-K 6—Kt-B3 19—P-Q5 19—Kt-Q B4 
7—B tks Kt 7—Q P tks B 20—B-Q?2 (j) 20—B-K 
8—P-Q4 8—Kt-K3 21—Q- 21—Kt-Q6 (k) 
9—Kt tks P 9—B-K2 22—Kt-Q4 22—P tks P 
10—B K4 10—Castles (a) 23—Kt tks P (}) 23—Kt tks KtP(m 
11—Kt-Q B3 11—P-K B3 %—Kt tks Ben 24—R tks Kt 
12—Kt-B3 (b)  12—B-Q3 (c) 2%—Q-B2 25—R tks Kt 
13—Kt-K4 18—P-K R3 26—P tks R 26—Q-B3 (n) 
NOTES, 


(a) Here the books dismiss the game as even; from this point the 
players are thrown upon their own resources, 

(0) Perhaps Kt-Q3 would have better. 

(c) The object of thls move is not apparent. 

(d@) Another move of doubtful utility. 

(e) Kt-B3 shouldbe tried at this juncture. 

(f) The last two moves of Black somewhat paralyze the attack, 
though oniy temporarily. It is too early in the game to fight with the 
pawns. 

(g) This leaves the K too much exposed, and subjects him to com- 
plicated difficulties, 

(h) Threatening a check at Kts, winning two pieces for the R. 

(i) The Queen’s Pawn cannot be taken with safety. 

(j) Why not have stopped on this square when the B re.reated ? 

(k) Making a sortie into the enemy’s camp without accomplishing 
much, 

(}) Winning a piece, and bringing the Kts into play with telling effect, 
virtually winning the game. 

(m) Perhaps as good as anything. Black cannot save the game, 

(n) White announced a mate in eleven moves, as follows: 





27—B tks B 27—K-Kt 33—B-B3 ch 33—K-Kt* 
28—K-K7 23—K-Q6 34—Q-Bé6t 3i—R-K8 ch 
29—Q tks Kt 29—Q tks Reh 35—B tks R 36—any 
30—b-K 30—Q-Kt2 86—B-B3 36—Aby 
81—RtksQch 31—K tks R 37—Q mates, 

52—Q-K bd 382—R-K 








* This move permits White to mate in nine moves instead of eleven. 
By interposing the R at K4, Black can prolong the mate one move, 
which is still one short of the stipulated one—eleven, 

+ Q-Kt6 ch makes the ninth move mate as stated above.—Hartford 
Times. 





CURSORY JOTTINGS, 


—Answers to Gorrespondents, Cursory, etc., appeared on page No. 
412 of last week’s issue. We end it this week, -——-rah! The score in 
the International is even—15 to 15 and 2 drawn, If the “ boys” can’t 
get the lead and keep it, we do hope that they will at least keep the 
score as itis. We append a table of games won and drawn up to date: 


: America. Great Britain. 
Wm Olcott, Hartford, Conn, vs H Williams, 





Wexham, Wales........... eae cceccccesece 0 
T H ¥oster, Mt Clemens, Mich, vs J Crake, 
HUll, Eng... cccccccccccee covscescvosvce 1 0 
Jacob Frech, Washington, D C, vs H Monck, 
Dablin, [reland.i......cccceccsecsers cases 1 1 
Don C Rogers, Detroit, Mich, vs E H Heath, 
Eswell, Surrey, Eng...... ...... ndwanes <4 1 0 
LS Atkineon, ‘lilton, N H, vs H Waight, Hai- 
ifaX, EDG.cccce..-.-- e eccccrcscceseceesees. 3 0 
L W Davis, Uconomowoc, Wis, vs R H Phillips, 
TRG, O66 s.Wie cece oe souné@eseccoue eee 2 1 
H Holmes, Bay City, Mich, vs G W Stevens, 
COVOMETY, HDG, 0060020 cc cc cccccccccccce eee 3 0 
Eugene Deimar, New York, vs H Brewer, 
Bovrnemouth, Bng..........0000...seeeeee 1 1 
*‘L T Brows, Cranbury, N J, vs Sergeant 
Woods, Chichester, «y= aes ddeube'ee 2 2 
D ae New York, vs J Copping, St Neots, 
PINE. «nc ceadeRvekbeeace sénanse saccvcctnasee 0 1 
F A Boothby, Portland, Me, va J T Palmer, 
PROMOR, BOG cncnedsded as ode ccessecasuctcss 0 1 
J C Romeyn, Rondout, N Y, vs Wm Nash, 8t 
Neots, Eug..... gedeedias Sekcd sna peccandee's 0 2 
E Hime, New Orleans, La, vs E’ Palmer, 
Devon, Bag... ccecssecssece pidasdave tina ‘ 0 1 
J E Orchard, Columbia, 8 C, vs J Parker, 
Grimady, ENG. vccccesccccsessss csccccesccce 0 3 
Wm J Berry, beverly, Maes, vs Rev C E Ran- 
ken, Malvern, Eng..... Cee Ccccceccecsccce ° 1 0 
F E Brevziger, New York, vs J T C Chatto, 
SI Nan dicen ccwnss cabgeccses cave sete 1 0 
F H Curtiss, Almy, W T, v8 D M Latta, Leith, 
Scotland.......... Seosueenueadvsrvesses scce 9X x% 
yo ee Aseuscionsd eeseseece hodmiwied . 16 16 


_ This list includes the names of the winning and losing contestants in 
this International contest. If America wins this match the light artil- 
lery (!) should receive all the praise. 


—Chess columns have appeared in the Boston Globe and La Revue 
des Jeux, des Arts et du Sport, Paris. 


—The Russian Chess Magazine for October, November and December 
has not yet reached us. La Strategie for November and December is 
also belated or miscarried, and the Chess Players’ Chroniele is sadly 
missed on our table,. Gentlemen, please note this. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. E., Germany.—Your inquiry has been answered by mail, Fortu- 
nately, the lost steamship’s mail was saved, 


R, L. W., Brooklyn.—Your postals and solutions were received. 
Shall we not hear from you again? 





THE JANUARY MONTHLIES. 


Appleton’s Journal.—A most noticeable change in our 
monthlies this month is the alteration of Appleton’s from an illus- 
trated journal to one which shall depend solely upon the merit of 
its articles without the engraver’s art, and for the most part the 
papers of foreign writers at that. The editors announce algo their 
intention of devoting more space to articles bearing upon art and 
literary and social and political topics, and to give less room to 
fiction and descriptive articles. We must express our regret at 
the change from American to foreign authors. We had the Zclec- 
tic and the Living Age already ; they gave us the cream of the for- 
eign periodicals. Appleton’s, however, as it appears now, is full 
of good things, and will in all likelihood hold its place as a popular 
journal. 


Harper’s Magazine —Mr. William A. Rideing opens the 
number with an illustrated article on Liverpool, ‘“ England’s 
Great Seaport,” and Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin’s ‘“‘ Rambles in the 
South of France” is another paper from across the seas; and 
the list is still farther supplemented by Miss Young’s description 


of the manufacture of “Cloisonne Enamel.” Col. Geo, E. War- j present of it. 





—_—_—__— 
other day, Mr. Bishop had a handsome 
; tuted for the one in which the doctor 


ing writes of ‘‘The Mutiny of the Royal on Durham Down,” 
The serials are continued, and there is other fiction. 


The Atlantic opens with a paper on ‘‘ Aspects of American 
Life.” Mr. Goldwin Smith asks and? answers the query: “Is 
Universal Suffrage a Failure?” One of the best papers in the 
number is Mrs. Harriet W. Preston's ‘‘The Latest Song of Chiv- 
alry.” The poetry is by Whittier, Trowbridge and Kate Putnam 
Osgood. Of course, Mr. Richard Grant White is present with his 
“ Americanisms.” 


Scrtbner’s has a wealth of illustrations, the most notable 
one among them being Mr. Clarence Cook’s paper on Leonardo 
De Vinci. ‘‘The Tile Club at Work’’ and ‘‘ Old Maryland Man- 
ners” are the most profusely illustrated of the other articles. 
The number is an admirable one. 


—The Art Interchange is the official organ of the Sogiety 
of Decorative Aris, 34 East Nineteenth st., New York. Its aim is 
the diffusion of a better knowledge of decorative and industrial 
art, an increase of the means of livelihood for woman. The corps 
of contributors is a most able one. We wish for the new journal 
the highest success. 





Storres Asout ANIMALS. 


By Captain Mayne Reid and 
others. 


New York: James Miller, Publisher. 1878. 

If we may judge from the pictures, the book is sufficiently ex- 
citing for the most blase young reader of thrilling narratives. The 
cover of the book represents a tree springing up out of an illimit- 
able waste of waters ; in the branches three youthful adventurers 
are taking refuge from a huge denizen of the vasty deep, some- 
thing between an elephant and a whale. The book is full of 
interesting stories, and makes good holiday reading. 

Ferns oF Kentuoxy. By John Williamson, Louisville, Ky., 
Price $2. 

This brochure contains sixty etchings, which are marvels of 
faithful reproduction from nature.- The. accompanying let- 
ter press is written inaclear and pleasing style and admirably 
supplements the pictures. It is a complete hand-book of ferns 
for the Middle States. 





BOOKS RE@EIVED. 


Tue Sitver CHALIcE AND OTHER Poems. By Emma May 
Buckingham. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co., 738 Broadway. 


Price $1. 


Tse SHApow oF Hampron Mreav. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon. 


Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Bros. 1878. Price $1.50. 


Mapziine: A Love Story. By Jules Sandeau. Phildelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1878. Price 50c. 


Rational Pastimes. 











Tue Great WaLkine Maton.—There ere just now on ex- 
hibition at Gilmore’s Garden two examples of perpetual mo- 
tion. Running around the centre of the Garden are two nar- 
row tracks—one a ninth of a mile in length, the cther an 
eighth. In these two rings, going around and around in their 
endless journey, are the two perpetually moving machines. 
They are pursuing not only the phantom of fame, but a very 
substantial reward of $2,000, and no one can imagine just 
how much gate-money besides. It is very. certain that only 
one of these moving automata can win the race, the fame and 
the money, and all New2York is interested to see which one 
it will be. 

Daniel O'Leary, one of these stolidly moving figures, is 
known all over the world for his pedestrian exploits. He has 
been on the track since 1875. In that year he walked 500 
miles in 156 hour’, and again 503 miles in 1434 hours. In 
1876, at San Francisco, he made 500 miles in 139 hours and 
28 minutes; in the same city, 432 miles while his competitor 
was doing 288 miles; and again, in the same year, in New 
York, he walked 500 miles in 144 hours, Then, in October. 
1876, he walked 503 miles in 144 hours, while Weston. accom’ 
plished 5013 miles in the same time. In March, 1877 he 
again defeated Weston with a record of 520 miles in 140 
hours, and in August of the same year defeating two men 
who took the track on alternate days. He scored 518 miles 
in 144 hours. His last and best known performance was the 
capture of the Astly Belt in London, when he covered 52 
miles in 138 hours 52 minutes. O'Leary is 33 years old 
stands 5 feet 8} inches, and weighs 140 pounds. He claimed 
to be in excellent condition last Monday. 

Peter Napoleon Campana is not so well known to the gen- 
eral public, but any one about Fulton Market can tell one all 
about him. He is a compound of the old fish-market boy, the 
man who ran with the machine, and the natural born tram 
The feat which has brought him into competition with O'Leary 
was the record of 5213 miles in 1414 hours at Bridgeport 
Conn. He is 43 years old, 5 feet 10 inches in height, and 
weighs 145 pounds, and is ruptured. He wears on his breast 
three medals, two of the old fire days and a third given him 
for saving the life of a Bridgeport woman from a runaway 
horse. ‘The present contest is for 142 hours, The pedes- 
trians started amid a throng of 1,500 people at 1 o’clock last 
Monday morning, and their record at 3 o'clock Tuesday afters 
noon was: Campana, 125 miles, and 1 lap; O’Leary, 115 miles 
ano 4 laps. 


KNIOKERBOCKER ATHLETIO CLUB.—This club will hold 
their second annual winter games at Gilmore’s Garden, Jan 
6th and 7th. The sports promise to be full of interest, 
Entries close on the 30th inst. with Mr. J. M. Pollock, No. 104 
Broadway. 


New York Atutetio Cius.—Everything promises well f, 
the annual meeting of the club at Gilmoce’s Garton” ian 
week Friday and Saturday, Jan. 3 and 4, 


Srvorarr’s Common SENsE Cuarn.—To unde ° 
laudable an idea Mr. Sinclair has of a culietneneoe skein be 
for one of his descriptive circulars. His chair is indisputably 
a source of real comfort, and as a present nothing could be 
more suitable. As a purchase for one’s self it will provoke 
warm praise. —Ado. 





—While Dr. Nash, of Bridgeport, Conn., was calling in his 
rofessional capacity upon President W. D. Bishop of the 
ew York, New Haven and Hartford Railruad Company the 
new Carriage substi- 
‘came, and made him a . 
























































































Tue TEnnessgeE ‘‘ Man-Fisn.’’—Dr. L. P. 
Yandell was among the medical men who 
took a look at the man-fish of Mr. Whallen, 
mentioned some time since in the Courier 
Journal. He gives in the Medical News the 
following interesting statement in regard to 
the wonder : 

A short time since the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky newspapers contained a startling ac- 
count of a wild man lately captured, with 
great difficulty, m the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. He was six feet ten inches high, ex- 
traordinarily fleet of foot and excessively 
savage. He fed chiefly on raw fish, which he 
captured without artificial aid. He spent 
much of his time in the water, and after being 
captured he had to be frequently bathed. He 
was covered with shining scales, like those of 
a fish. His hands and feet were webbed like 
the feet of water-fowls—so the newspaper 
accounts, with many embellishments, ran. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that most of 
this story was only showman’s talk, uttered 
to attract the attention of the curious and 
credulous public. 

The physicians of Louisville were invited 
to visit the monster upon his arrival in the 
city prior to his general exhibition. Among 
others I visited the merman; but before see- 
ing the case I had diagnosed it as one of 
ichthyosis, anda single glance was sufficient to 
verify the correctness of my conjecture. The 
man-fish presents a most magnificent example 
of the form of icthyosis, or fish-skin disease, 
called ichthyosis serpentina, or serpent skin ; 
and his general effect is more that of a ser- 
pent than of a fish. But upon different parts 
of his body may be found nearly all the vari- 
ties of icthyosis. The resemblance of this 
man’s skin to the shed skin of a boa-con- 
strictor lately brought from the Zoological 
Garden in London is almost perfect. About 
his joints the skin is loose and wrinkled, 
hanging in folds, and the scales are large, 
suggesting the skin of a lizard or alligator 
about their limbs and belly. His arms and 
legs remind one of the skin of the buffalo 
perch, the carp, or other large fish. The 
cuticle everywhere is dry and harsh, and 
never perspires. There seems to be an abso- 
lute absence of fat, and the man is shrunken 
and withered, of dead ashen-gray appearance, 
except here and there, where he 1s brownish 
or blackish. Though on.y about fifty years 
of age, he impresses one as a very old man. 
The skin of the face is red and shining, and 
tightly drawn about the cheeks, pulling the 
lower eye-lids down tvsuch an extent as to per- 
fectly evert them, making a horrible case of 
ectropion. In some cases his scales are sil- 
very, in others dark, and again in others 
small and brinny. His hair is thin and dead- 
looking. The backs of his hands are fissured, 
and on his palms and soles the cuticle is 
greatly thickened. The fingers and toes seem 
shorter than natural, and the skin is drawn 
tightly back over both feet and hands. The 
septum between the fingers and toes seems to 
extend much farther down than usual, thus 
suggesting the webbed appearance before al- 
luded to. He is considerably over six feet in 
height, and a man of a low order of intelli- 
gence. He is married and is the father of 
several children, none of whom, fortunately, 
inherit his malady, and as ichthyosis is almost. 
if not always a congenital disease, they are 
not likely ever to have it. The fish-man fails 
to present but a single variety of icthyosis, 
and that is the porcupine disease, as it is 
called. In this spines, formed by hardened 
sebacceous material, protrude from the skin, 
closely packed together. Wilson states that 
he has observed them a quarter of an inch 
long. Willan reports having encountered 
them of an inch in length. J have never seen 
them longer than an eighth of an inch. Many 
years ago two brothers in England having 
this form of ichthyosis were exhibited in the 
show as porcupine-men. ; 

Icthyosis is one of the rarest of skin dis- 
eases. I am under the impression that it is 
more frequent in Europe than in thiscountry. 
In ten years I have seen less than a dozen 
eases. Its cause, a3 I stated in my report to 
the American Dermatological Association, in 
1877, is scrofula, according to my observation 
and experience. It is found in all the walks 
of life. I have encountered it with equal fre- 
quency among the rich and the poor. It is 
commonly considered incurable, and_only 
temporarily and partially mitigable.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal 

Qurzrty Put TogetHER.—A novel exhi- 
bition in anatomy was given yesterday after- 
noon to the students of Rush Medical College. 
At 4 o'clock the large amphitheatre lecture- 
room was filled with fledged and unfledged 
doctors, and in the arena stood Charles War- 
ren, a man of about thirty years of age, of 
athletic appearance, and apparently jointed 
the same as ordinary mortals. But he soon 
showed that he differed from most men in his 
make-up, for there was hardly a joint in his 
whole body that he could not throw out of 
place, or at least give that appearance. He 
went through with his distortions, much to 
the amazement as well as the amusement of 
all. He'commenced by giving a circulatory 
movement to the scapule, moving either one 
or both at a time, and without any apparent 
motion of the shoulders. He then threw the 
humerus into the axilo, disjointed his elbow, 
wrist and phalanges. This was done merely 
by the contraction of the muscles of the arm, 
and not by the pulling of one member by 
another. In none of his feats was there any 
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such wrench of one joint from another. 
Without touching any part of his body with 
his hands, the joints would move out of posi- 
tion. He forced ihe femur from the thigh 
bone. This he could do while standing on 
one or both feet or while reclining. The dis- 
location caused an apparent shortening of the 
limb. Another striking feat was the turning 
of his feet so that he could touch the bottom 
of them while his legs were perfectly straight. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all his pow- 
ers was the wonderful expansibility of his 
chest. Medical works, upon the strength of 
examinations of thousands of men in the 
army and navy, generally give five inches as 
the maximum of expansion. The exhibitor 
could expand his from nine to twelve inches. 
Those who did not take much interest in 
other performances were wonder-struck at 
this. This feat was performed by the re- 
markable degree of the compressibility of the 
chest and his power to force his heart and 
lungs into the abdominal cavity, and then of 
the power to force his viscera into his chest. 
The abdomen was hardly less curious when 
the viscera was forced upward by the dia- 
phragm than was the inflated chest. At such 
time there seemed to be an entire absence of 
organs in that part of the body, and to be no 
distance at all from the front walls of the ab- 
domen to the spinal column. 

This -subject proved a fine study in the 
anatomy of the muscles, because he could 
contract them so as to show the position of 
each one from origin to insertion. He had 
this power over the muscles in pairs or separ- 
ately, and could make them as distinct as if 
dissected. 

Mr. Warren concluded with an exhibition 
of his ability to contort his whole body, draw- 
ing himself through rings and performing 
other things, much to the amusement of the 
students and the professors if they had only 
felt at liberty to give way to laughter. Mr. 
Warren has a daughter who takes after him- 
self, and can dislocate her joints with such 
ease that theysound like rattles.—Chicago 
Journal. 





DisPERsaAL OF Srxps.—lIn relation to the 
means, both natural and artificial, for the dis- 
persal of seeds, Professor Grant Allen gives 
the following in the Popular Science Month- 
ly:—‘* The thistle, the dandelion and the cot- 
ton bush provide their seeds with long tufts 
of light hair, thin and airy as gossamer, by 
which they are carried on the wings of the 
wind to bare spaces, away from the shadow 
of their plant, where they may root them- 
selves successfully in the vacant soil. The 
maple, the ash and the pine supply their em- 
bryos with flattened wings, which serve them 
in like manner not less effectually. Both 
these we may classify as wind dispersed 
seeds. A. second set of plants have seed ves- 
sels which burst open explosively when ripe, 
and scatter their contents to a considerable 
distance. The balsam forms the commonest 
example in our European gardens; but a well 
known tropical tree, the sand box, displays 
the same peculiarity in a form which is most 
alarming, as its hard, dry capsules fly apart 
with the report of a pistol and drive out the 
disk shaped nuts within so forcibly as to 
make a blow on the cheek decidedly unpleas- 
ant. These we may designate as self-dis- 
persed seeds. Yet a third class may be con- 
veniently described as animal dispersed, 
divisible once more into two sub-classes—the 
involuntary and the voluntarily aided. Of 
the former kind we have examples in those 
seeds which, like burs and cleavers, are 
covered with little hooks, by which they at- 
tach themselves to the fur or wool of passers- 
by. The latter, or voluntarily aided sort, are 
exémplified in fruits proper, the subject of 
our present investigation, such as apples, 
plums, peaches, cherries, haw; and bramble 
berries. Every one of these plants are pro- 
vided with hard and indigestible seeds, coated 
or surrounded by a soft, sweet, pulpy, per- 
fumed, bright colored and nutritious cover- 
ing known as fruit. By all these means the 
plant allures birds or mammals to swallow 
and disperse its undigested seed, giving in as 
it were the pulpy covering as a reward to the 
animal for the service thus conferred.” 


———_@—____ 





A Doa Star.—The piece was Miss Lina 
Tetterhorn’s sensational drama, ‘‘Tina, the 
Milk Vender,’” which has been rendered with 
some success in English. This time it was 
given in its original German. In the princi- 
pal scene a large dog is introduced, hauling 
the milk wagon of Hartina, the heroine of the 
play. The dog understands English thor- 
oughly, but, having had only the advantage 
of a single rehearse] in German, he became 
somewhat mixed as to his business,—not un- 
derstanding the language, and of course mis- 
taking his cue. When the comedian comes 
on and says ‘‘ Hartina, are you here” it is the 
dog’s cue to stand still until Hartina and her 
lover embrace and then sing a duet. Then he 
follows Hartina around the stage with the 
milk-cart, and soon. On this occasion, when 
the words ‘‘ Hartina, bist du hier?” were ut- 
tered, the dog made a jump for the comedian, 
who took fright and ran off the stage. The 
dog followed, barking furiously, and scatter- 
ing the milk-pails all over the stage. Hartina 
screamed and took refuge among the opposite 
wings, The dog presently reappeared, and 
spying the prompter seated in his half-moon 
in front of the footlights, he made a plunge 
for him. The prompter dropped his book 








AND 


STREAM. 


and dived through the trap door. The dog, 
now thoroughly aroused, went after him, fol- 
lowed by the milk-wagon and what was left 
of the cans. Amid the yells of the audience 
an effort was made to rescue the unhappy 
and affrightened prompter. Seizing the tail- 
board of the cart, some of the people gave a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether, when up 
| came the wagon, and then the dog, and fin- 
ally the prompter—the latter in a helpless 
condition, with the fangs of the infuriated ani- 
mal firmly fastened to that part of his gar- 
ment which was the last to disappear from 
sight. A muzzle was procured, and the dog 
was Jed from the stage, yelping at the 
prompter, and looking daggers in the direc- 
tion of the comedian. Order was eventually 
restored, and the piece proceeded.—St, Paul 
Globe. 
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THe Wattzine Onampion.—The cham- 
pionship-of-America craze is making fearful 
havoc among all classes in these‘days. Here 
is a victim, whose feat is thus told in the 
New York World: 


William Stiegel stood in Clinton street 
yesterday and proclaimed himself the ‘‘ cham- 
pion American waltzer.” A crowd gathered, 
and he waltzed against time till a policeman 
carried him off. At the Union Market sta- 
tion he offered to bet the Sergeant that he 
could outdance Professor Cartier, the eight- 
hour man, and laying hold of Doorman Perry 
danced him round the room. He was in- 
duced to go into the sitting-room, where he 
spent four hours dancing to his own whistle 
and then fell asleep on a chair. He lives at 
No, 172 Clinton street. 

ae 

Fro sy THE Ravens.—The California 
wood pecker’s habit of dropping acorns and 
other nuts into knot-holes and hollow trees as 
a source of future supply is well known, and 
an ingenious Napa armer has turned it to 
good account by knocking out a knot in the 
side of his barn and placing a trough under- 
neath. As the birds drop their acorns in his 
barn, the hogs seize them, and are thus fat- 
tened at no expence to himself, 

——- 

A Parror’s CaLti.—A friend of ours has’a 
mocking-bird and a parrot, which are on very 
good terms with each other. Occasionally 
their — are placed together that they may 
enjoy a little social intercourse. The parrot 
will then thrust its poll through the bars and 
say, ‘‘Scratch my head!” whereupon the 
mocking-bird will peck the parrot’s head with 
its bill with an air of great gravity. 

a a oo ae 

—An Iowa deacon went into his barn the 
other evening to milk a cow, anc hung the 
lantern on a peg near the cow’s tail. The 
foundation stones of the barn and some of 
the cow’s bones were found all right next 
morning, but the deacon has not been heard 
from.— Boston Post. 

pe eg 

—When a man gets bald in Colorado, they 

say his head has got above the timber line. 


Admirers of Artistic 
Pottery and Glass are 
invited to inspect some 
choice examples select- 
ed by Messrs. TIFFANY 
& CO. during the Paris 
Exposition, including : 


New Plaques by Minton, decorated by Mus- 
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sill with novel marine designs. 

Salviati’s latest reproductions of the Vene- 
tian Glass of the Sixteenth century. 

Fac-similes of the Trojan iridescent bronze 
glass exhumed by Dr. Schliemann. 

New Plaques by Copeland, decorated with 
strongly drawn heads by Hewitt. 

Reproductions, by Doulton, of old Flemish 
stone ware. 

Reproductions of the Scinde Pottery made 
by the Bombay Art Society. 

Recent examples of Ginori’s reproductions 
of old Italian majolica. 

Specimens of Capo di Monti ware, Austrian 
iridescent and enameled Glass and Limoges 


Faience of new colors. 


UNION SQUARE. 


a 
2 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 234 St. - - NEW YORK 
EXTRA 


LONG SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


In all Qualities and Sizes of English Dye, 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS AND WRAPS, 


From Laris, and of our own make, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ 
FUR ROBES, 


RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortment, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices, 








FURS, 





Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


SUEY, 
"OZ: 
8045 


2 


S INY \" 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Silk and Felt Hats. 
TABLE AND POCKET 


CUTLERY. 





Quality Guaranteed. 


PRICES AS LOW AS ANY HOUSE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. CURLEY & BROTHER, 





Sportsman’s Lantern, 
(Patented June 4, 1978), 
Combining Camp LANTERN 
HAND LANTERN, HEAD 
* Jack,” STAFF 
* JACK.” 


FERGUSON’S IMPROVED 


RUST PREVENTER 

For Fire-Arms, etc. ee to all others, Water- 

proof for Boots, Insect Repellants, Gua Oil, etc. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 

A, Fgreuson, Manf’r, 81 Beekman st., N. Y. 











NAPOLEON’S CABINET 
CHAMPACNE. 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 


37 BEAVER STREET N. Y. 


nov? 3m 


THOMAS W. PEYTON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No, 145 BROADWAY, RooM 80, NEw York Ciry, . 








Novga 


All business promptly attended to, 








134 and 136 Nassau street, cor, Beekman 
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Ghe Fennel. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL 





BENCH SHOW OF DOGS. 


Januarv 7, 8, 9 & 10, 1879, 


aT 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Prize Lists now ready, and can be had of 


CHAS. LINCOLN, 
Supt. 





Entries close 31st Dec. 
decd 4 


SPRATT’S PATENT 





MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES. 





Twenty-one Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
awarded, inclu Medal of English Kennel 
Club, and of Westminster Kennel 

Club, New York. 





as 


None are genuine unless so stamped 


F. 0. De LUZE, 
18 South William Street, N. Y., Sole Agent, 
BROWN & HILDER, St. Louis, Western Agents, 
For sale in cases of 112 pounds. 


Fleas! Fleas! Worms! Worms! 
STEADMAN’S FLEA POWDER for DOGS 


A Bane to Fleas—A Boon to Dogs. 


This Powder is guaranteed to Kill fleas on dogs or 
any other animals, or money returned. It is put u 
in patent boxes with sliding pep er box top, whic 
greatly facilitates its use. Simple and efficacious. 


Price 50 cents by mail, Postpaid 





ARECA NUT FOR WORMS IN DOGS 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 


Put up in boxes containing a dozen powders, with 
full directions for use. 
Price 50 cents per Box by mail. 
Both the above are recommended by RoD anp Gun 
and FOREST AND STREAM, 


W. HOLBERTON. 
oct 12 117 FULTON STREET, 


Dr, Gordon Stables, R. N,, 


TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE 


““Practical Kennel Guide,” &c. 


begs to inform Ladies and Gentlemen in America 
that he purchases and sends out dogs of any desired 
breed, fit for the highest competition. 


N. B.—A bad dog never left the Doctor’s Kennels. 
decl9 tf 


Imperial Kennel. 


Setters and Pointers Boarded, 
Broken, etc. 
Young Dogs handled with skill 
and judgment, 
Address, : 
H, ©. GLOVER, 
n Toms River, N. J. 
Splendid kennel accommodations ; dogs have daily 
access to salt water. octl10 ti 


COCKER SPANIEL 
Breeding Kennel 


M. P. McKOON, Franklin, Del. Co, N Y. 


I keep only cockers of the finest strains. Sell only 
young aoc, I guarantee satisfaction and safe de- 
livery to every customer. These beautiful and in- 
telligent dogs cannot be beaten for ruffed grouse 
and woodcock shooting and retrieving. Correspond- 
ents inclosing stamp will get printed pedigrees, cir- 
cular, testimonials, etc. jlo. 


COCKERS! COCKERS! 


Sportsmen in want of first-class cocker spaniels 
write at once to CHAS. 8. HITCHCOCK, Secretary 
Ouleout Kennel Club, Franklin, Delaware come 
N.Y. Stock and delivery guaranteed. Price $16 
each for dog or bitch pups. septl2 tf 


HE NEW YORK KENNEL CLUB offer for sale 
two pointer bitch puppies by Dr. Strachan’s 
Flash (sire of Flake and Whiskey) out of the Club’s 
Belle. Very handsome and promising. For par- 
ticulars address R., this office. decd 4t 


OCKERS FOR SALE.—Three cocker spaniel 
puppies, six months old, by Witch, winner of 

first prize. N. Y., 187%, and second, 1878, out of 
Madge, winner of second N. Y., 1878, ply, to 
FRED, H. HOE, Tarrytown, N, Y. 319 


























FOREST AND STREAM. 








~ STABLISHED 1820.—— 























The handsomest, most convenient, and 
the latest improvements, 





NEW YORK: 


48 Heiden Lane, 38 Liberty St. 


i bei ny 





FOX’S PATENT 


BREECH LOADING SHOT GUN. 


§) WONDERFULLY SIMPLE, WONDERFUILY STRONG. 

OS 

) There never was a gun easier to handle, easier to clean, 

: 3 less liable to get loose or out of order, or one so good for 
the money, Prices range from $50 to $300. 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Send stamp for circular to 


DETACHING BARRELS. 


The American Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


_Implements, Cartridges, Cases, Shooting Suits IMPORTER OF 
ee Fine Beech-Loading Cuns, 
Paine’s Feather-filled, Bogardus’ Rough, and the 


new Composition Balls always on hand, RIFLES FIeTOLs AND FISHINGIT ACKLE. 


Bogardus’ Glass Ball Traps, $6 and $8. 4 | z P= 
H and T Pigeon Traps, $7.50 per pair. | s 


The ‘“‘ NEW RECOIL PAD,” price $2. Pronounced 
by the “Forest Stream,” Feb. 21, 1878, the best con- 
trivance made for the purpose. Every sportsman 
should have one. 

Also a cheaper quality rubber pad, stuffed with 


hair, $1. 


LOOK AT THIS!—A central-fire, English Double 
Gun, side snap-action, twist barrels, warranted, $28. 


SPRATT’S DOG BISCUIT always on hand, and 
sold in any quantity. 


SHELLS loaded to order with the greatest care, 
and Repairing done in the most artistic manner. 


GUNS taken in exchange, and Second-hand Guns ; 
a specialty. eS rs = os 
CUTLERY.—Fine Sportsmen’s Bowie and Hunt- 
ing Knives; also, large assortment of finest Pocket 943 BROADWAY, 
Cutlery, Razors, Clasp Knives, Spring-back Knives, Near Twenty-third Street, 
Bins NEW YORK. 


Zhe Bennel. Ghe Hennel. 


0 LE—My pair of celebrated dogs; pedi- HAMPION IRISH SETTER DOG YORK in the 
oan 2 oo 7? stud, York is winner of prizes at the follow- 


‘ee guaranteed. 
DASHoe coal-black setter, 4 years old; weight, | ing shows: Cork Show, Ireland, 1876; Centennial, 
50lbs ; thoroughly broken on quail, wcodcock and | 1876; St. Louis, 1876; Baltimore, 1876; New York, 
grouse; nose unsurpassed; a splendic' retriever ; | 1877; Philadelphia, 1878; Baltimore, 1878, where he 
Kind and gentle ; by Henderson ; price $69, also took prize for the best stud dog. Is sire of both 
GROUSE—A liver and white (small) pointer; | Pat and Biddy, who both took ist prize at Baltimore, 
weigh ee 1st prize winner ; thoroughly broken | 1878. Terms for services reasonable. 
on qu: cock and grouse; Al nose; a goodre-| For Sale—i fine red Irish setter dog, 20 months 
triever; very stylish ; price $60. old, partly broken. Price $40, One red Irish setter 
Both of these dogs have been hunted on the game | pup, 8 months old ; sire, Champion York out of Bess; 
named, and have had thousands of birds killed over | very handsome ; price $30, Red Irish setter puppies, 
Fe SME EDORES pans Be” PMgditt| bitches Floss Mand and ‘Nora; pre TeagbuAble 
-d. otisville, Pa. ecl2 c ; ‘ 
2.5 TO ne, SOO le particulars and pedigree inquire of O. Z. MILEY, 
R ee Mye-aes- waite ery, bend Lancaster, Pa. nov28 eot 
r ur © 0; - 
By} a hot, an ps Brann ’ : fall Pedi =e OR SALE—A pure Gordon setter, brother to A. 


Il 
Le HELL W: ass.|-4 Pope, Jr.’s, Jule; sire, Belmont’s dog; dam, 
ONE. ; SEES Yak, ee Copeland's Gyp; he isa beauty. Address NK 


ROCHEFORT, Rockland, Mass. Box 60. 














LUE BLOODS FOR SALE.—Some fine English dec26 1t 


setter pups, five months old, for sale, out of 





imported Kate II., by imported Laverack, Pride of De WANTED—A pure blooded Cocker Spaniel 


the Border. Kate Il. is a litter sister to Liewellin’s about a year old, or one two or three years old, 


Dash II. and Luther Adams’ Dash III. Address HE. | if well trained as a retriever. Address, stating 
A. HERZBERG, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Fe SALE.—A red Irish setter dog and a liver- 
BAK. 


deci9 tf | terms, P. O, Box P, Brockton, Mass.; dec26 1t 


OR SALE.—Setter dog, broken, good retriever. 
Price $25. JAS, ROY, Vienna, — Co 





-white pointer pup. Address N. R, 
Topeka Kansans * PO? deci9 Bt ' Obie. 





All Sewed; No Pasting. 


FISHING: 


A A 

















ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Successors to ANDREW QLERK & CO., 


“THE SOUTH-SIDE” 
EF ly-Book. 





best ever made, An entirely new pattern. 


Price, $6. 


TACKLE 





ATTACHING BARRELS. 


CHARLES L. RIT 


ZMANN, 


Six Strip SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, three-joint, with 
extra tip, in case, $18. 


REELS in German silver, rubber and brass, of the 
best makers, and with all the latest improvements, 


ARTIFICIAL MINNOWS, Insect, and Spoon Bai 
of every description. 

Would call special attention to my large variety 
of fine TROUT, BASS and SALMON PLIES. 


FLIES tied to order from any pittern at shortes 
notice. 


LINES, waterproof and tapered, oiled, Braided 
Silk, Braided Linen, Grass, Hair and Silk, Ete. 
Walking Cane Rods, 
The “ NEW FLOAT SPOON.” One of the most 
successful spoons in use. Try one, 
Patent Adjustable Floats and Sinkers. 
BLACK FLY REPELLANTS, 50 cents per botile, 
and everything required by fishermen and anglers, 
OPTICAL GOODS,—Compasses, Field and Marine 
Glasses, Telescopes, Microscopes, etc., ete, 
i EVERYTHING pertaining to the Sporting 
ne, 





LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Ger Sale, 


INNESOTA FARM—For sale, 1,660 acres im- 
proved land in Rock County, Minnesota, with 
farm house, three stables; corn house, hen house, 
grain house, fences, trees, windbreaks, elevator, 
windmills, wells, — » running streams o fclear 
water: directly on line of St. Paul and Sioux City 
Railroad ; price $18,000. Only one half mile by rai 
frem county seat. Sold only to increase farming 
interest in immediate neighborhood. No such bar- 
—_ to oe nt in — ease aspen Pustegra hs 
shown an 8 cations given on applicatio: 
to CHAS. HALLOCR » Office of FoREsT AND Dramas 
oct 81tf 


LIVE WESTERN QUAIL, 


$1.50 per pair. CHAS. FREDRICKS, 73 Manujer 
street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. decl9 tf 


emerson 
OR SALE—An 18-foot sloop-rigged boat, b 
for Florida a yen ioe with 

oedar yawl, $150. SPORTSMEN’S EMPORI 117 

Fulton St., New York. dec 1t 


OR SALE CHEAP—One Bussy’s G Pigeon 
Fos in good order, with 100 birdes ts better 
and cheaper to use for a new beginner than glass 
balls; cost $20; price $10. One Shelton ‘Ausiliary 
Rifle, 32 cal., with 159 cartrid for 12 bore; price 
$10, Address THOMAS J. BEERS, New Haven, 
Conn, decd it 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Wanted. 


ERSONAL—If Jim Tomlinson, formerly game- 

keeper at Blooming Grove Park, Pike County, 
Pa., will send his address to this office, he will hear 
of something to his pecuniary advantage. aie 
dec 


Auxiliary Rifle, 





















SHELTON’S Auxiliary Rifle Barrel for Breech-Loading Shot-Guns. 








Lotteries. 





Kentucky State Lottery 


EASTERN AGENCY, 599 BROADWAY. 


Class A Draws January (1. 
One prize of $15,000, one of $8,000, and one of $5,000, 
1894 PRIZES DISTRIBUTING $67,925. 
Whole Ticket, $1. 


WILLIAMSON & CO., 
599 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





"This barrel can be placed ina gun ready for use in asecond of time with the same ease as a cartridge, ana 
can Le removed just as expeditiously. There is no wear on the rife barrel, nor on the shot-gun, and it can- 
not get out of order. With this Auxiliary Barrel, which weighs about one pound. ost instantly 
a breech-loading shot-gun can be converted into a most accuraterifle. The AUXILIARY BARREL Will 
fit any standard make of gun of 10 or 12-calibre—calibre of rifle 32, 38. or 44, as desired. Length of 
barrel, twenty inches. The shells used with the best advantage are the Winchester Repeating Arms Co.’s 
cartridges, No. 32 and 38, extra long, and No. 44, model 1873, Send fora Circular and Price List. 


AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WEBLEY’S TREBLE WEDCE CUNS, 











Royal Havana Lottery. 


Extraordinary Drawing. 


TO TAKE PLACE ON DECEMBER 4%, 1878. 
There will be only 18,000 Tickets, 532 Full Prizes, 
and the amount drawn will be $1,350,000, 
Smallest Prize, $1,000. 
1 PHIBOOE «cove savecn. coscces vessecccnves oaQten, 000 
1 “6 eel tae ain enn ee Seth oonenn Oh tai Abs 100,000 






ee SEL oe ce 50,000 
TE pag has Za le A lien a AiR: 25,000 
SD re MIRMND ene cenece cet tae 100/000 
2 «= RODD. ssacocs cco ences 60,000 
496 PMO fea d fe Ae coraceck es 456,000 


remaining units of number drawing the 
S508, 000 PEIBS occ caseccccccccaccses 4 
9 Approximations of $1,000 each for the 9 
remaining units of number drawing the 
$100,000 prize...........seeeceesceeseses 9,000 
2 Approximations of $1,000 each for the 
numbers preceding and following the 


18,000 








one drawing the $50,000 prize......... - 2,000 
532 Prizes amt’g to Spanish Doll. ......1,852,000 WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
PRICE IN CURRENCY, Messrs. P. WEBLEY & SONS, Birmingham and London, who, it will be remembered, received the 


highest award at both Vienna and Philadelphia, have secured the most perfect machinery for Gun making 


Whole Tickets. Halves, Quarter-, . ; 
$100. $50. 25. ever set up in any one factoryin England. The result is, that they can now turn out guns perfectly 
Filths, Tenths. Twentieths, | uniform in excellence, and in such increased quantity as to greatly reduce the cost. 
5 Their specialties this year are their BEAUTIFUL TREBLE WEDGE GUNS, Nos. 1 and 2, of which 


the above cut will give a tolerabiy fair idea. Every gun has fine Damascus or Laminated Steel Barrels, 
Rebounding Bar Locks, Pistol Grip, Extensior Rib, Lever Forepart, and Treble Bolt, It is anew thing 
to be able to buy a fine breech-loader, with every possible appliance which can contribute to its 
beauty, convenience, or excellence in shooting, at the price of ordinary guns. 

In addition to the Treble Wedge Guns, we have on hand about fifty of Webley’s Breech-Loaders, Top 


$20. 10. 5. 
Prizes cashed, orders filled, and information given 


free. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
11 Wall Street, N, Y. 





over. These guns we are rapidly closing ont at greatly reduced prices, It is fairtosay that as re- 
gards soundness, durability, and perfection in shooting, these guns are in no wav inferior to the Treble 
Wedge Guns. Many of them are from 8% to 11 lbs. weight, and are splendid guns for duck shooting or 
for killing large game at long range. 

The nfty guns mentioned above are all that now remain of a much larger number referred to by us in 
the FORE:T AND STEBAM in October, and as the seasonis now well advanced we will allow an addi- 
tional discount upon the few that are left, provided they are ordered in December. 

WEBLEY’S GUNS are remarkably Strong, Olose Shooters, and do not need any additional choking. 


H. & D. FOLSOM, 
30 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUN!TY iO WIN A 
FORTUNE. FIRST GRAND _ DISTRIB6U- 
TION, CLASS A, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUES- 
DAY, JANUARY 14, 1879—104th Monthiy Drawing. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Chari- 
table purposes in 1868, with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
which it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. 
ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DRAWINGS 
will take place monthly. It never scales or postpones. 
Look at tne following distribution : 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,c00 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize of $30,000...........00 
1 Capital Prize of 10.000. 
1 Capital Prize of 5,009............... 


P O box 4,309. 


FOSS BROS. & CO. 


(Successors to F. J. ABBEY & CO.), 








MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Cuns, Rifles, Pistols and Fishing Tackle, 














2 Prizes of 2,500... 5,000 
5 “ LOD secavnvecs ecacen noes 
20 « POG stcaesesabesc se 0,000 E 
10 oo 10°000 43 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
200 «= 0 esas cesesve oes eee 
500 és BO* css SUS oc So 10,000 
10000 *f 10.ccs00 eeccecssee 10,000 LOA G 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. CH C O. 
9 Approximation oor oe —" cocce 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200......... 1,800 
9 Approximation Prizes of 100........ ’900 a, A T bay A RA , & 
4857 Prizes amounting to..... buksoadAdnabaae a $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all 
promioent points, to whom a liberal compensation 
will be paid. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made 
the Home Office in New Orleans. 

Write, clearly stating full address, for farther in- 
formation, or send orders to 

M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Bex 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to H. L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York City. 


Aliour Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision and management of GENERALS G, T. 
B#HAUREGARD and JUBAL A. EARLY. 

deci2 2t eow 


American Standard? Diameters. 
(RED LABE:.: 


Gives greater penetration and better pattern than ordinary shot. Equally weil adapted to 
choke-bores, modifed chokes and cylinders. 


Our chilled shot will be found free fvom shrinkage, more spherical, more uniform in size 
harder, heavier and of brighter and cleaner finish than any other, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TATHAM & BROS., 82 Beckman &St., 


ZEW YToRkE. 








Spliscellaneous, 


NEW ENCLAND 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Comp’v. 





Alan, mannufactarefs of PATENT FINISH, AMERICAN STANDARD DROP SHOT, and COM- 
PRESSED BUCK SHOT, more uniform than the ordinary monlded shot, 


WATERS’ “soovacz ORGANS. 


These beautiful organs 
are remarkable alike for 
purity of tone and perfect | 













“pe PRINCE gs 


SPORCANS. 


















2 


oe 





Post Office Square, Besten, Mass. 








mechanism. Their cases he ol “=6t perfect manuf: i 
Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com- are all richly finished in SnoereR ae secstcenieainsclts | 
missioner’s report......-.--+-....0. $14,466,920 53 Solid Black Walnut. We 
Total surpius as per Insurance Commis- sella better instrument at 
BIONET’S TEPOTt .ccce rece sccseccccees 1,621,078 83 & lower price than any 


other house in the United 
States 


¥ 
Waters’Pianos 
"Grand, Square and Up- 
=right, are the BEST 
e MADE, the Tone, Touch, 
Sa Workmanship and Dura- 
bility unsurpassed. Warranted for SIX YEARS. 
ee Ww a or - ae om agg ene A a 
e. unt to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, = ga ee 
etc. AGENTS WANTED. Catalogues Mailea. | Shoninger Cymbella Organ. 
Second-hand Pianos and OU: at GREAT BAR- For sale; entirely new ; never used ; 5 octaves, 12 
GAINS. HORACE WATERS & SONS, puano- stops, chime of bells, stool, etc. Manufacturer’s 
facturers and dealers, 40 East Fourteenth tre et, | price, $430; will sell for $180, Address MUSIC, 
New York."- . te ee!) | this office, dec26 it | 


Benjamin F. Stevens, President. 
J. M. Gibbens, Secretary 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
BENNY & RATCLIFFS.....New York City. 
V. C. TARBOX...... ««......Portiand, Me. 
BE. F. EMERSON...... ...... Nashua, N. A. 
MARSTON & WAKELIN.... Philadelphia. 
HALL & WORTHINGTON..Baliimore, Md. 
VERNOR BROTHERS.......Detroit, Mich. 
O. CRONKHITE............-Chicago, Ill. 
J. J. WATSON.......++. eves St.Paul, Minn. 
W. B. DAVIS.......... ..0..8t. Leuis, Mo, 
M. C, RANDALL.............New Orleans, La. 
W. EVERSON......++++5»55--S3an Franciseg, Cal 



















Shiscellaneous. 
DUNN & WILBUR. 


Came, Poultry, Eggs. Butter. 











CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


PROMPT CASH RETURNS. 





192 DUANE STREET, N. Y: 


Publications, 
FRANK SCHLEY’S 


AMERICAN “a 











Partridge & Pheasant#Shooting. 

Describing the Haunts, Habits, and Methods of 
Hunting and Shooting the American Partridge-Quail; 
Ruffed Grouse—Pheasants, with directions for hand- 
ling the Fan, hunting the dog, and sheoting on the 
wing. Price, $2. Liberal discount tothe trade. 

To be had at book stores generally. Also for sale 
one double-barrel breech-loading central fire shot- 
gun, 12-gauge. Address, 


Frank Schlev, 
Oct 11 Frederick City, Md. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. By Charles 
A. J. Farrar, An amusing account of a trip made 
by @ party of Boston gentlemen to the Rangeley 
Lakes region, 224 pages, 12 illustrations, Paper 
covers, 50 cents, 


ard Side Lever, Single and Double Bolt, of various grades, which arrived last year, after the season was | FARRAR’S RICHARDSON AND RANGELEY 


LAKES ILLUSTRATED. A complete and reliable 
guide to Richardson and Rangeley lakes, Parma- 
chenee, Dixville Notch and headwaters of Connec- 
ticut, Androscoggin, Magalloway and Sandy Riv- 
= i. 288 pages, 40 illustrations. Paper covers, 50 
cents. 

FARRAR’S MOOSEHEAD LAKE AND THE 
NORTH MAINE WILDERNESS ILLUSTRATED. 
A compeaneperse and thorough hand-book of the 
Moosehead Lake region and the sporting resorts of 
Northern Maine. The tours of the Kennebec, 
Penobscot and St. John rivers, ascent of Katah- 
din, etc., are plainly treated ; 224 pages, 14 illustra- 
tions. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

FARRAR’S POCKET MAP of the Richardson and 
Rangeley lakes region and the waters of North- 
western Maine. rinted on tough linen paper, 
cloth covers, 50 cents, 

FARRAR’S POCKET MAP of Moosehead Lake and 
vicinity, and the famous hunting and fishing re- 
sorts of Northern Maine, also the headwaters of 
the Kennebev, Penobscot and st. John rivers. 
Printed on tough linen paper, cloth covers, $1. 

FARRAR’S STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the entire 
Richardson and Rangeley lakes region. Large 
size, each 25 cents. send for catalogue. 

&@~ Any of the above publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Address CHARLES 

A. J. FARRAR, Jamaica Plain, Mass, deci2 8t 


- SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


Two Thousand Miles in Texas 
on Horseback; Sheep Rais- 
ing, Cattle Ranging and 
Sport, $1.50. 





| M PROVED CH | _ LED SHOT. Long-Range ihe Shooting, 


Wallace’s Adirondack Cuide 


$2. 
Camp Life in Floida, 
$1.50. 
The Fishing Tourist, 
82. 


Sportsman’s Cazetteer, 
Fourth Edition, 
83. 


For sale at office of FOREST AND STRE. 111 
Fulton street, New York. ~ 


Useful to Sportsmen and 


Yachtsmen. 
HISTORICAL & BIOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 
oF 


NEW JERSEY COAST, 
(ILLUSTRATED. ] 


Contains History of the State, Towns and points o 
Interest, Populations, Farm Lands, their value, 

iald, etc., Taxation and Debts, Schools, Origin o: 

ames, Inhabitants of the Beaches, Wrecks, fi t- 
houses, Life-saving Stations, Yacht Clubs, Tndnstties, 
Personal Sketches, Parks, Land- Associations, Fish— 
ing and Hunting Grounds, Hotels, many charts from 
official sources, with complete soundings etc., etc. 
Useful to sportsmen and yachtsmen, an the coun 
gentleman. Size, 12x14. Price $7. Address 0, 
KUNHARDT, Yachting Editor, FoREST AND STREAM 
Office, 111 Fulton street, New York. 


FIELD, COVER AND TRAP 
SHOOTINC. 
BY CAPT. BOGARDUS. 
New and enlarged edition, containing matreniinen 


for glass ball shooting, and cha; on breeding and. 
breaking of dogs Y "Miles fame For sale at 








this effice, 























FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Sportsmen's Zontes. 





Chesapeake & Ohio RR 


The Route of the Sportsman and Angler 
to the Best Hunting and Fishing 
Grounds of Virginia and 
West Virginia, 

Comprising those of Central and Piedmont Virginia 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Valley of Virginia, Alleghany 
Mountains, Greeabrier and New Rivers, and Kan- 
awha Valley, and including in their varieties of game 
and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, grouse, 
quail, snips, woodcock, mountain tront, bass, pike, 

pickerel, etc., etc. 
Guns. fishing tackle, and one dog for each sports- 
man carried free, 


The Route of the Tourist 


through the most beautiful and Betaresese scenery 
of the Virginia Mountains to their most famous 
watering places and summer resorts, 7 


The Only Route via White 
Sulphur Springs. 


Railroad connections at Cincinnati, with the West, 
Northwest and Southeast; at Gordonsville, with the 
North and Northwest; and at Richmond and Char- 
lottesville with the South. All modern improvements 




































in equipment, 
~~ CONWAY R. HOWARD, 
Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ap Richmond, Va. 


Old Dominion Line. 


The steamers of this Line reach some of the finest 
waterfowl! and upland shooting sections in the coun- 
ay. Connections direct for Chincoteague, Cobb's 
Island, and points on the Peninsula. City Point, 
James’ River, Currituck, Florida, and the mountain- 
ous country of Virginia, Tennessee, etc. Norfolk 
steamers sail Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Lewes, Del., Tuesday and Friday at 2 Pp, mM. 
Fall information given at office, 197 Greenwich St., 
New York. sep2s ly 


St. Louis, Winneapolis 
AND 
ST. PAUL SHORT LINE. 


Cars 





Through Pullman Palace Sleepin 
between St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Burlington, C. Rapids & N’rth’rn 
Railway. 
QUICKEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


TWO PASSENGER TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY, 
between Burlington, Albert Lea and Minneapolis, 
crossing and connecting with all East and West 
Lines in Iowa, running through some of the finest 
hunting grounds in the Northwest for Geese, Ducks, 
Pinnated and Ruffed Grouse and Quail. Sportsmen 
and their dogs taken good care of. Reduced _rutes 
on —_ of ten or more i application to General 
Ticket Office, Cedar Rapids. Cc. J. IVES, 

E. F. WINSLOW, Gen, Passenger Agent. 

General Manager. tf 








Ls ISLAND RAILROAD, MAY, 27, 1878.— 
Ferrybo*ts leave New York from James Slip 
daily except Sundays) 30 minutes, and from Thirty- 
‘ourth street, Kast River (daily) 15 minutes previous 
to departure of trains, and from South Wall street, 
Fulton and Catharine ferries (dail:) 30 minutes pre- 
vious to departure of trains from Depot, corner Flat- 
bush and Atlantic avenues, Brooklyn. Trains leave 
Brooklys and Long Island oo Point) as 
follows: For Greenport, Sag Harbor, etc., 8:30 a. M,, 
4P. M., and on Saturdays at 3:30P.M. For Patch- 
6, etc., 9:30 a, M., 4:30 and6P.M.. For Babylo 
etc., at 9:30 aA. M. 4, 4:30,5and6P.M. For Po 
Jefferson, etc., at 10 A. M. and 4:30P,mM. For North- 
= etc., at 10 a. M., 3:30, 4.30 and 6:30P.mM. For 
st Valley, at 8:30 and 10:004. M., 3:30, 4:30, 5:30 
and 6:30 Pp. ma. For Far Rockaway, etc., at 9:30 a. M., 
4, 4:30,5,é6and7P.m. For Garden City and Hemp- 
, 8:30 and 10 a, M., 3:30, 4:80, 5:30, 6:30 P. M., and 
12:15 night, and from Long Ieland City only 9:30 A. M., 
1:80 and 6:30 P.M. SUNDAYS—For Pcrt Jefferson, 
Patchogue, etc,,94.M. Babylon, etc., 6and 7 P. M. 
Northport and Locust Valley, 9 a. M. and 6:30 P. m., 
Garden City and Hempstead,94. M., 2:30 and 6:30 
P. M., and from Long Island ity only 9:30 a. M. and 
5:30 P.M. Trains for Rockaway Beach, Flushing, 
College Point, Jamaica, etc., as per time tables. 
Ticket offices in New York at 261 Broadway, corner 
Warren street, at James Slip and Thirty-fourth 
street ferries, at the offices of ‘The Long Island 
Express,” 3 Park place, 786 and 942 Broadway and 
Grand Centrai Depot ; in Brooklyn, No. 883 Wash- 
— street and 79 Fourth street. By purchasing 
tickets atany of the above offices, baggage can be 
ecked from residence to destination. 
S. SPENCER, Gen’l Sup’t. 
J. CHITTENDEN, Gen’! Pass. Agent. Tee tt 


MALLORY’S LINE 


DIRECT STEAMERS TO 


Jacksonville & Fernandina 


FLORIDA. 
STEAMER 


WESTERN TEXAS 


WILL SAIL FOR 
JACKSONVILLE, 
December 27th. January 10th and 24th. 


STEAMER 
GcrrTy OF DALLAS, 
WILL SAIL FoR 
FERNANDINA, 
December 20th. 
January 3d, 17th and 3ist. 


Railroad and steamboat connections made at each 
Port and a | points in the State, 
C. H. MALLORY & CO., Agents, 


Pier 20, Bast River. New York City, 





Sportimen’s Routes. 


10 SPORTSMEN: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA R.B. OO, 


Respectfully invite attention to the 


Superior Facilities 


afforded by their lines for reaching moat of the 
TROTTING PARKS and RACE CO ES in the 
Middle States. These lines being CONTINUOUS 
FROM ALL IMPORTANT POINTS, avoid the diffi- 
culties and dangersof reshipment, while the excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth steel tracks en- 
able STOCK TO BE TRANSPORPED without falpre 
or injury; 
The lines of 
Pennsylvani Railroad Company 


also reach the best lecalities for 


GUNNING AND FISHING 


im Pennsylvania and New Jersey. EXCURSION 
TICKETS are sold at the offices of the Company in 
i 








all the principle cities to KANE, RENOV. 
FORD, CRESSON, RALSTON, MINNEQU. 
other well-known centers for 


Trout Fishing, Wing Shooting, and Still 
Hunting. 


Also, to 


TUCKERTON, BEACH HAVEN.” CAPE MAY 
SQUAN, and points on the NEW JERSEY COAST 
renowned for SALT WATER SPORT AFTER FIN 
AND FEA™HER. 
L. P. FARMER, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
FRANK THOMSON. Gen’l Manager. feb1%-t 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


THE ONLY DIRECT RAILROAD from 
Chivago to St. Louis, .u Uhicago 
to Kansas City 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
PIRST-OLASS ACCOMMODATIONS IN 
HVERYTHING. 


lendid shooting on the 





SPORTSMEN will find 
line of this road; prairie chicken, geese, ducks, brant, 

uail, etc. Connects direct at Kansas City with the 

‘aneas Pacific Railroad for the great Buffalo and An- 
telope range of Kansas and Colorado. 


Liberal arrangements for monaiee of Dogs for 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Tis 





FOR FLORIDA 


OR THROUGH TICKETS TO FERNANDINA 
JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, SAN 
FORD, ENTERPRISE, and intermediate landings 
on ST. JOHN’S RIVER and interior points in 
FLORIDA, by steamship to SAVANNAH, and thence 
by railroad or steamboat, apply to WM. L. JAMES, 
General Agent. 
Philadelphia and Southern Mail 8) 8. Co., 
Pier 22 South Delaware Ayen ne, Phila. 


Deci4-ly 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ROUTE. 


Chicago & Northwestern RR. 


Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the West and Northwest, and, with 
its numerous branches and connections, form- the 
shortest and quickest route between Chicago and all 
So in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
innesota, Iowa, Nebraska, California, and the 
Western Territories. Its OMAHA AND OALI- 
FORNIA LINE is the shortest and best route for ail 
ints in Northern Dlinois, lowa, Dakota, Nebraska, 
yoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Ore- 
gon, China, Japan and Australia. Its CHICAGO, 
. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS LINE is the short 
line for Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, and for 
Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and all points 
in tne Great Northwest. Its WINONA ST. 
PETER LINE is the only route for Winona, Roches- 
ter, Owatonna, Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm and 
all _—- in Soutnern and Central Mirnesota, Its 
GREEN B4aY AND MAKQUETTE LINE is the only 
line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Os- 
kosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Kscanaba, Negaunee, 
Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the Lake Su 
rior country. Its FREEPORT AND DUBUQUE 
LINE is the only route for Elgin, Rockford, Free- 
port and all points via Freeport. Its CHICAGO 
AND MILWAUKEE LINE is the old Lake Shore 
route, and is the only one J na sgg Smee om Evanston, 
Lake Forest, Highland Park, aukegan. Racine, 
Kenosha to Milwaukee. PULLMAN HOTEL CARS 
are now running regularly between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs, on the Ca'ifornia Express Train of 
the CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
West bound, they leave Chicago daily, except Sun- 
day (and on poe third Sun , from the Wells 
Street Depot, at 10:30 a. M., and arrive at Council 
Bluffs next morning. 

East-bound't .ey leave Council Bluffs at 5:30 P. m., 
daily, except Saturday (and on every third Saturday), 
and reach Chicago next afternoon. 

&@~ No other roads west of Chicago runs Pullman 
or any other form of Hote! cars. 

ite tae TO soe ee 

8 ie presents peculiar vantages. For 
Prairie Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Brant shooting, 
our Iowa line to-day offers more favorable points 
than any other road in the country, while for Deer 
and Bear hunting, and for Brook Trout, Lake 
Salmon, Pike, Pickerel and Bass fishing, a hundred 

ints on the ia be «Northwestern lines of 
company w ‘ound unsurpassed b thing 
"ee York fice, Ni aaa 
ew York office, No. 415 Broadway ; Boston offi 
No. 5 State street. : 7: 

For rates or information not attainable from your 

home ticket agents, apply to 
VIN HUGHITT, 
W, H. STsnnerTT, 


Gen. 
Gen, Pass, Agent, thicago, ro ion tt 


Sportsmen's Montes. 





FOR 
New Haven, Hartford, Spring- 
field and the North. 


The new and elegant steamer C. H. NORTHAM 
leaves Pier No. 25, East River, daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted), at3 P.M, Passeogers go North and at 
‘1P. M 


-1P. M. 

NIGHT LINE.—The Continental leaves New York 
at 11 P. M., arr.ving in New Haven in time for the 
early morning trains. 

Merchandise forwarded by daily Express Freight 
train from New Haven through to Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Western ew Hampshire, Northern New 
York and Canada. Apply at Office on Pier or to 
RICHARD PECK, General Agents. 








Hotels and Aezorts for Sportsmen. 





Sherman House, 


(CLARK AND RANDOLPH), 


CHICAGO. 





Rates reduced to $3 per day for all rooms above 
the parlor floor, without baths, 


Rooms with baths, $3.50, $4, and $4.50 per day. 
ALVIN HULBERT, Prop’r. 


large and as e'egantly furnished rooms as those of 
the SHERMAN, 


McADOO HOUSE, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS HOTEL IN THECITY. 


A FIRST-CLASS LIVERY CONNECTED 
WITH THE HOUSE, 


Board: per Day, $1.50 to $2; per Week, $10.50; 


per Month, $20 to $25. 


New Huse, new Furniture and everything com- 
Sample 
Rooms for Salesmen. Healthy and Delightful Climate 
Plenty Quail, Woodcock and 


plete. Sp cialrates to Theatrical Tropes. 


Winter and Summer. 
Snipe, and 2,000 acres land unposted to hunt on. 


W. D. McADOO, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


decl9 tf 


Wild Fowl Shooting. 





Pas HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN’S RE- 


‘REAT, SHINNECOCK BAY, L. L, 


By a practical gunner and an old ba 
always on hand the best of boats, ba’ 











York for bay —— shooting of all varieties. Special 
attention given by himself to his guests, and satis- 
faction guaranteed, Address WM. N, LANE, Good 
Ground, L, I. Novs tf 
Gunyowder. 
THE 
HAZARD POWDER CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GUNPOWDER. 


Hazard’s “‘ Electric Powder.” 


Nos, 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). Unsurpassed ip point of 
strength and cleanliness, Packed im square canis- 
ters of 1 Ib. only. 


Hazard’s “American Sporting.” 


Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). In 1 lb. canisters anc 
634 lb. kegs. A fine grain, wenn and clean, foi 
upland prairie shooting. ell adapted to shot- 


guns, 
Hazard’s “ Duck Shooting.” 

Nos. 1 (fine) to 5 (coarse). In 1 and 5 lb. canisters 
and 64¢ and 123 lb. kegs. Burns slowly and very 
clean, shooting remarkably close and with great 
penetration. For field, forest or water shooting, it 
ranke any other brand, and it is equally serviceable 
for muzzle or breech-loaders. 


Hazard’s “ Kentucky Rifle.” 


*FFG, FFG, and “Sea Shoo! ” FG, in kegs yf %, 
123g and 634 lbs, and cans of 5 lbs.ef FFG 1s also 
packed in 1 and lb, canisters. Burns strong and 
moist. The FFFG and FFG are fevorite brane for 
ordinary sporting, and the “‘Sea Shooting” F'G 1¢ 
the standard Rife powder of the country. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 


GOVERNMENT CANNON & MUSKET POWDER; 
ALSO, SPECIAL GRADES #OR, EXPORT. oF 


ANY nee GRAIN OB 
FACTU. TO ORDER. 
eon ou had of acy of the Com- 
s wholesals 
wcrc” 3 eves Brom'pent Ge 
88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








€ THOMAS, JR., 
GUNS, PISTOLS, SPORTING GOODS, 
186% South Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 





CO, & B. ZETTLER, 
GUNSMITHS AND RIFLE GALLERY, 


07 Bowery, New York. 



















We challenge any Hotel in the World to show as 
je20 tf 


an. Has 
ries, etc., 
with the largest rig of trained wild-geese decoys on 
the coast. The best ground inthe vicinity of New 





Gunpowder, 


GUNPOWDER. 


DUPONT’S 


Rifle, Sporting and <Blasting 
Powder. 


THE MOST POPULAR POWDER IN USE 


Dupeon.’s Gunpowder Mills, established in 1801, 
have maintained their great reputation for 78 —_ 
Manufacture the following celebrated bran of 
Powder: 

DUPONT’S DIAMOND GRAIN, 
Nos, 1 (coarse) to 4 (fine), unequate* in str 
quickness and cleanliness ;.adapted for Glass 
and Pigeon Shooting. 

DUPONT’S EAGLE DUCKING, 
Nos, 1 (coarse) to 3 (fine), burning slowly, strong and 
clean ; — penetration; adapted for Glass Ball, 
Pigeon, Duck and other shooting. 

DUPONT’S EAGLE RIFLE, 

A quick, strong and clean Powder of very fine graia 
for Pistol shooting. 

DUPONT’S RIFLE, FG., “SEA SHOOTING,” 
F¥g and FF Fg.—The Fg for long-range rifie shoot- 
ing, the FFg and FFFg for general use, burning 
strong and moist. 

SPORTING, MINING, SHIPPING AND BLAST- 
ING POWDERS ofall sizes and descriptions. Special 
grades for export. Musket, Cannon, Mortar and 
Mammoth Powder, U. 8. Government standard. 
Powder manufactured to order of any required grain 
or proof. Agencies in all ciies and principal towns 
throughout the U.S. Represented by 


F. L KNEELAND, 70 Watt Sr. N. Y. 


N. B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg or FFg 
Powder for long-range rifle shooting. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 


No. 26 MURRAY ST., N. Yu 





: 
i 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


Orange Lightning Powder. 


No. 1%07%, ——s and Cleanest made, in sealed 
11b. cani ters. Higher numbers specially are recom- 


mended for breech-loading guns. 
Orange Ducking Powder, 


For water-fowl, strong and clean. No. 1 to Sim 
metal kegs, 6% lbs. each, and canisters of 1 and & 
ibs. each. 

Orange Rifle Powder. 


‘he pest for rifles and all ordinary purposes. 
Sizes, FG, FFG and FFFG, the last being tne finest, 
Packed in wood and metal kegs of 25 lbs., 1234 Ibs 
and 6% Ibs,, and in canisters of 1 Ib. and % Ib. 

All of the above give high velocities and lesa 
zesiduum than any other brands made, and are re- 
3ommended and used by Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS, 
the “Champion Wing Shot of the World.” 
BLASTING POWDER and ELECTRICAL BLAST- 

ING APPARATUS. MI ITARY POWDER 
of ali kinds 2n hand and made to order. 
Safety Fuse, Frictional and 
Platinum Fuses. 

vamphilets, showing sizes of the grain by wood 

oat, sent Cree on application to the above 


Sportsmen’s Goods, 











TRY 
B. Goodman's 


New American Chemically Prepared 


FELT 


aUuUN WADBDS. 


EQUAL TO ELY’S, AT LESS PRICE. 





For sale by all deale:s. Manufactured by B. 
GOODMAN, Ansonia, Conn., and 7 White strest, 
New York. octl7 38m 





NEW YORK 


SHOOTING COAT. 


The most popular coat in the market. Made of 
velveteen, corduroy, fustian and canvas. Canvas 
suits at $5, $8 and $12. For sale by all dealers. n 
guns and sportsman’s supplies. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
F. L. SHELDON, Raxway, N. J. 


Pocket Cartridge Loader 





Dudley’s Patent Instrument is adopted to both 
paper and metallic shells, It extracts, uncaps, re- 
caps, loads, creases and turns over cartridge cases 
beautifully, and weighs but four ounces, Send for 
circular with directions for using and recommenda- 
tions from prominent sportsmen to DUDLEY & CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. nova2s t 


Eaton’s Rust Preventer. 


For Guns, Cotlery and Surgical Instrum 
Safe to handle, WILL NOT GUM, and will —n 
any climate. Sportsmen everywhere in the United 
States Lee it the best = oil in the market, 
Judge Holmes, of Bay City, Mich., writes: “It ig 
the best preparation I have found in thirty-five 
= — ae oa uent - of ” 

e e su y sole manufacturer, GEO, 
B. TON, Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City 


. EA 

aoe 7. taotpal New York de 
y pr ew alers, and b 

Reaa & Sons, m, Mass.; B. Kittredge & Oo, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; E. B, Eaton, Chicago, 0l.; Brown 
& Hilde”, St. Louis, Mo. ‘Thos. W. Parr, Cleveland, 
=. —— ee ae Baltimore, Md. 8, 

rople ns, eto Cc. J . Grubb 
& Co, Philadelphia. Ss 


CANNOT BE SENT BY MAIL, 


> 
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Sportsmen's Goods. 





———_ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Athletic and Shooting Medals 


and Jewelry 
FOR 


HOLIDAY _ PRESENTS. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


212 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


(OVER KNOX’S HAT STORE.) 


This house is well known as being the largest 
Badge, Medal and Jewel Masuiaciirerin toe Gunea 
States. 
® Special Designs for Athletic, Shooting, Boat, Bil- 
liard, Ten Pin, Regimental, Police, and all Social 
Club Badges furnished free. Also Headquarters for 
Holiday Presents, consisting of jewelry of every de- 
scription. nov14 2mos 








G00D’S OIL TANNED 
MOCCASINS. 

The best t in the market 
for hunting, fishing, canoeing, 
snow-shoeing, etc. They are 
easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order 
in a variety of styles, and 

7 warranted the genuine 
article. Senc for illustrated circular. MARTIN 8 
HUTCHINGS, P. 0. Box 868, Dover, N. H. (Succes- 
sor to Frank Geod.) 











HUNTING, FISHING, YACHTING, AND SPORT 
ING CLOTHING. 


The largest assortment and best GOODS in the 
Universe. 
D scriptive Circular sent on request. W ite for one 


CEO. C. HENNINC, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sportsmen’s Emporium. 


eed 


SHOOTING, FISHING, CAMPING AND 
ARCHERY OUTFITS. 


Send 10 cents for 63 page Illustrated Cata.ogue 
and Hand-Book. 





BOUDREN’S & FERGUSON’S JACK LAMPS, 
CAMP STOVES, TENTS, FOX GUNS, 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, BLANKETS ROBBER 
GOODS, AMMUNITION, 


And EVERYTHING required by Sportsmen. 
SPLIT BAMBOO BOWS, EACH $15, 


W. HOLBERTON & CO. 


dec’ 117 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


TAKE IT EASY. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers- 


For the Piazza, for the Sit- 





ting-Room, for the Par- 





lor, for Every Piace. 


My Reading and Writing Table is separate from 
chair, and is secured in position by a strong button 
Itis easily adjusted to nearly ail kinds of arm-chairs, 
but should be used on my No. 4, 5, or 13, to give com- 
plete satisfaction. Table can be set at any angle 
desired, or lowered to good position for writing. 
Makes a nice table for an invalid. Putting board for 
the ladies. None of your little 7x9 affairs, but is 
16x32 inches. Cannot be got out of order, 


For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR; 


MOTTVILLE, N. Y. 


Best Holiday Cift in the World 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Price List, , 





SHELLS LOADED 
WITH 


WHITE’S PATENT LOADER 


will increase the pattern 25 to 50 per cent. Will 
crease parer shells, and is one of the most rapid 
loaders inuse. For particulars address 


CRAWFORD & LOVELL, 


deci9 3m Savannah, Ga, 


For Trap Shooting With Class Balis 
USE 


The Huber Trap. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN SPORTIN 


@OODS. 
octi7 tf 





Thomson & Sons, 
801 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


SPURTSMEN’S _ GOODS. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cartridge 4 
gxates Con, 
nO 


My, 





LOWELL, MASS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BRASS; SOLIS HEAD, CENTRAL FIRE, RELOADING SHELLS, 
AND CARTRIDCES. 





a to all military and sporting rifles and pistols, and in use by the ARMY AND NAVY OF THE 
UNITED STATES and several Foreign Governments. Rim-fire ammunition of all kinds, Special 
attention given to the manufacture of 


Cartridges for Target Practice. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. Greener’s Champion Treble Wedge Fast, 
Breech-Loader. 


At the international p’ shooting, Monaco, Feb. 
1878, the Grand Prix de Saino, an objet dart valued at 
£169, and a money prize of £705, this the greatest 
prize ever shot for at Monaco, was competed for by 
sixty-six of the best shots of all nations, and won by 
Mr. Cholmondiey ee wan @ full-choke bore 
Wedge-Fast Gun by W. W. Greener, killing 11 birds 
out of 12 at 28 yards and 1 foct and 294 yards, He 
also won the second event, killing 8 birds in succession 
at 33 yards, making a total of 19 irds out of 20. This 
is acknowledged to be the best shooting on record. 
The winning gun at the choke-bore match, 1877, bea:- 
ing 17 guns by the best London makers, and winning 
the silver cup, valued at 60 guineas, presented by Mr. 

The winn! 120 at Philadelphia, 1676, in the pigeon shooting mantel D tw Boga 

gun also a! adelphia, \ e pigeon shoo match between Oapt, rdus and 

Mr. South for & side, South killing 8 birds out of 100, using one barrel only. ” 

The winning gun also at the great London Gua Trial, 1875, beating 102 guns by all the best makers of 
Great Britain and ireland. THE PATENT TREBLE WEDGE FAST BREECH-LOADER is the strongest 
and most durable ever invented, and the most successful gun of the period. Patented in the United 
States, Oct, 5, 1875; No. 163,328. BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS OR IMITATIONS, 


W. W. GREENER, St. Mary’s Works, Birmingham, England. 
H. ©. SQUIRES, Agent, No. 1 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


PURE TIN-COATED & BURNISHED 
DROP AND BUCK SHOT. 


AMERICAN STANDARD--EAGLE BRAND. 


No Black Lead b amy used. Perfect cleanliness. Will not foul or corrode the gun, nor taint the 
game. Not affected by dampness or moisture. Excellent for loading shells. size, uniformity, 
weight and quality of the‘ EAGLE BRAND” remain as heretofore, but its Range and Penetration 
are increased by the bright 


BURNISHED TIN CUATING. 











Drop Shot, Compressed Buck Shot and Balls, Bar Lead, 
Chilled Shot, Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead. 


THE LEROY SHOT AND LEAD M’F’C CO.,NEW YORK. 


TRA A. PAINE’ 


FEATHER FILLED CLASS BALL. 


PATENTED OCTOBER 23, 1877. 


The “Standard” Ball. 


The Bohemian Glass Works would fully call the attention of all dealers in Glass Balls to the fact 
that the Paine Patent Filled Ball is the STANDARD AND ONLY BALL MADE TO A SUALE, therefore we 
would respectfully caution the dealers against laying in a stock of unsaleable articles for the Spring Trade, 
when you Can purchase the Best Bali ever made at prices less than is charged for other inferior 5 

No other ball affords the PLEASURE of the Feather Filled Ball, and no other Ball is as beautifully 
made. It will break in every instance when hit by shot,and is sufficiently strong to prevent breakage 
either by transportation or falling on the grass. 

Every ball is weighed and examined, then packed with the greatest care, in barrels of 300, 

Send for price list. Special inducements to the trade 


HEADQUARTERS BOHEMIAN GLASS WORKS, 214 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


A. H. BOCARDUS. 


My PatentRough Glass Balls are now made even, and carefully packed, with 
259 in each barrel, and by having a rough surface strengthens the ball for ship- 
ving, and prevents the glancing of shot, while the smooth ball has to be made so 
thin to break successfully when hit that sometimes nearly one-third of them are 
broken by shipping, and the feather-filled ball is the same. Now, 


1 Will Warrant my Balls Against Breakage by 
Transportation, 


and will pack 10 extra. I have had 5,000 shipped out West since return from 
England, and used them myself, and sometimes would not find a ball broken, and 
never over three or four in @ barrel. My traps are the best to practice from, and 
where clubs use them you can readily see which is the hardest shooting. Ia 
matches reported in papers, saying Bogardus’ rules and traps used, you do not 
see all the balls broken, Amateurs and ouney bare. who want to learn to shoot 
‘ and will follow the instructions laid down in my book, “ Field, Cover and Trap 

= —_ Shooting,” will become crack wing shots, and, further, patronize the man 
who in’ruduce{ this sport to the public, and who has been to Ka land twice and shot and upheld the 
American flag. My ‘Field, Cover and Trap Shooting” is the only book that has ever been written and 
ublished by a market hunter and experienced man. I will return the money to afiy one who has boaght 
he book and thinks they did not get their money’s worth. Each barrel of balls contains a score book with 
Bogardus’ Rules for Glass Ball Shooting, and also his New Rules for Pigeon Shooting. 


Price ef Balls, 1,000, $14; by single barrel, $4; ‘Field, Cover and Trap Shooting,’ $2. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BALLS, HAGGERTY BROS. & CO, 10 Platt Street, N. Y. City. 
? “ TRAPS, HART & SLOAN, Newark, N. J. 


Address CAPT A, H. BOGARDUS piabase, Kegan Co., Ill., or can be had from him 


wherever he shoots. DISCOUNT TO THE TRAD 
BILLIARD BALLS. ORDERS BY 
IVOR BAGATELLE® BALLS. ~~" MAIL F, GROTE & CO., 
FARO & POKER CHECKS. (et DED | TURNERS AND DEALERS 

114 E, 14th ST., NEW YORE. 



















TEN PIN BALLS AND TEN PINS. TO. 


Sportsmen's Coods. 
W. H. Holabird, 








THE POPULAR SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHIER, OF 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


Full setof fine FLEXIBLE WATERPROOF DUCK 
fr $10, sent free of ex. on receipt of price, 


A fine C at for $6, sent free on receipt of price, 
* PRACTICAL HINTS ON DOG BREAKING” 


| being a comprehensive work, tréating on the art of 
breaking the dog for the field, and is especially 
adapted to the wants of amateur sportsmen. Price 
25c. Prospectus of the finest kennel of setters and 


spaniels in Indiana. Write for particulars, 


: nov21 tf 
Duncklee’s Patent Camping 


and Mining Stove. 


Four sizes, weighing from 15 to 70 Ibs. Just 
the thing for any one camping out. Address TAUN- 
TON IRON WORKS CO., 87 Blackston street, 


Boston, Mass. jyl1 


Hachting Goods, 























PROPELLER TUG, AND YACHT ENGINES 
AND YACHTS NOW READY. SEND 
FOR COPY. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


LOST 


BECAUSE HE HAD NO 








THIS 18 AN EXACT FAC-SIMILE, 

Brass case and cover; white metal face; jewel 
mounted; patent catch. The very best compass 
made. As & guarantee of excellence, a sample hag 
been left at the FOREST AND STREAM AND ROD AND 
Gun office, Sent on receipt of $1.50, by post office 
order, to any, part of the United States or 
WILLIAMS & CO., 99 Water Street, New York, 
agents for the London and New York Compass Co, 





WHITLOCK, SLOVER & CO. 
57 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Yacht Supplies. 


Manilla rope, cotton rope, tarred rope all sizes, 
Russia,bolt rope, manilla bolt rope, wire rope, blocks, 


paints, oils, etc. 
CABIN STORES. 
je2z-1y 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


H. WALDSTEIN. 
OOCULIST & OPTICIAN, 


41 Union Square, Broadway. 
and | 7th Street, 


Has received the Highest Awards at all the World’s 
Exhibitions for the Best Field, Marine, Opera and 
Tourist’s Glasses, Telescopes, Barometers, etc., etc, 


Spectacles and Eye-Glasses to Suit all eyes, 

The largest stock of Optical Goods in this country, 

Sole Agent for the best Human Artificial Eyes, 
Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of postage of 4 cents. 


ALONZO E. SMITH, 
YACHT BUILDER. 
ISLIP, L. 1. 


Builder of famous yachts Comet, Niantic, Sagi 
Onward, Windward, and many oom Yechts 
built cheap if contracted for immediately. Several 
fine yachts for sale. Vessels hauled ont, and re- 
pairs and alterations executed at lowrates. |. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticans, 
& H. T. ANTHONY & ©O., 501 Broadway 
"ade Welionpn Rate at oe 
a 
premium at Vieana and 


terials. Awarded First 
Philadelphia, does 








and 





GOLD seit Satscee fossa onvangetest bisa 











CLUTE BROTHERS & CO.’S PRICE LIST OF 
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